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Superintendent Installed at Tressler 


Orphans Home 


June 5 was a memorable day at Tress- 
ler Orphans’ Home at Loysville, Pa., 
for on that date Mr. Luther D. Gross- 
man was inaugurated as superintendent 
of the Home. The program was in 
charge of the president of the Board, 
Dr. U. E. Apple of Lebanon, Pa. Par- 
ticipating in the service of inaugura- 
tion were the Rev. J. Grover C. Knip- 
ple, pastor of the Home; Joseph D. 
Krout, D.D., secretary of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod; and the Rev. 
Charles J. Hines, vice-president of the 
Board. 

Amos John Traver, D.D., of Fred- 
erick, Md., former president of the 
Maryland Synod, delivered the charge 
to the superintendent, and George E. 
Sheffer, D.D., of New Oxford, Pa., sec- 
retary of the Board, presented Super- 
intendent Grossman to President Apple, 
who performed the act of inauguration. 

The first part of Superintendent 
Grossman’s inaugural address: was a 
detailed history of the development of 
the Home. From a home for the chil- 
dren of soldiers in 1868 it ‘became a 
home for children of the Lutheran 
Church under the superintendency of 
Major J. G. Bobb. Mr. Widle was the 
faithful superintendent for thirty-two 
years, and during his administration 
the Home saw great expansion. In 1923 
the Rev. G. R. Heim was elected to the 
office, and aggressiveness and develop- 
ment marked his administration. He 
resigned in April 1940. 

Mr. Grossman took charge of the 
work October 1, 1940, as fifth superin- 
tendent. He was graduated at Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., in 
1916, and has done extensive graduate 
work at Temple University in Philadel- 
phia, New York University, and Co- 
lumbia University, receiving his mas- 
ter’s degree from the latter institution 
in 1933. He has served as secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Lititz, Renovo, and 
Hanover, Pa., and has been a teacher 
and director of physical education at 
Lower Merion High School, and at 
Susquehanna University, and organized 
the alumni office and publicity bureau 
at Susquehanna. 


Wise Action by the Board 

The Board of Trustees met at Loys- 
ville June 4 for their annual meeting. 
Two new members were elected: Wil- 
liam T. Decker from the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, and the Rev. Edward 
G. Goetz from the Maryland Synod. 
Significant action marked the meeting. 

The trend in Orphans’ Homes is away 
from dormitory life to living in cot- 
tages. Steps were taken to modernize 
the East Penn Building, the residence 


SUPT. LUTHER D. GROSSMAN 


hall for the older boys. The plan is to 


reduce the sleeping quarters to smaller 


units of three or four boys where this 
is possible, with clothes closets where 
each boy may have charge of his cloth; 
ing and personal belongings. The archi- 
tects drawings suggesting these 
changes were approved and the work 
is to get under way this summer. 

Significant action was taken relative 
to child care at the Home. Thirty shall 
be the maximum number of children 
under the care of each matron and the 
administration shall gradually work to- 
ward this goal. A social worker is to 
be employed who in addition to the 
work at the Home shall give service 
within that field to the constituency 
now served by the Home. In the past 
children who were physically defective 
could not enter the Home. In the 
future likewise more attention shall be 
given to the “Intelligence Quotient” of 
the children to be admitted. 

Due to the decline in the birth rate 
and to the help which the state gives 
widows with small children, and due 
to the decline in the nursery popula- 
tion, action was taken to use only one 
buikdine for nursery children. The 
other nursery building is to be used as 
a cottage for the older girls. Such a 
change would give the older girls op- 
portunity to learn more about home- 
making before they leave the Home. 
And it would give the Home more op- 
portunity to give service to the de- 
mands that are now made upon it. 

Action was also taken to make some 
changes in our school program. In the 
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past the school met the requirements of — 
the department of education of the 
State of Pennsylvania. However, the At 
Home was receiving appropriation only — 
for the grade teachers and the junior 
high school. Action was taken to make 
our school a complete public school 
and so receive state appropriation for 
the senior high school teachers. 

The Board of Trustees appreciate 
the wholeheartedness with which Su- | 
perintendent Grossman has taken hold — 
of the work and pledged him their loyal 
support and co-operation. 

The old officers were re-elected: f 
U. E. Apple, D.D., president; the Rev. — 
Charles J. Hines, Baltimore, Md., vice-_ 
president; George E. Sheffer, D.D., New — } 
Oxford, Pa., secretary; Ge ofan pe. 
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Black, Gettysbura Pa., treasurer. 


| its vast resources, will 


‘| ages of insects in order 
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Even nature, despite 


not provide nourish- 
ment for both wheat 
and cheat, corn and 
weeds. Hence the farm- 
er wages a relentless 
conflict with the growths 
of plants and the rav- 


that the products of his 
labor may reward his 
industry with the larg- 
est possible harvest. 


The spectacle of a field 


planted with grain and 
then abandoned labels 
the husbandman with 
the title, ‘“‘shiftless.”” Not only has good seed been wasted, 
good soil made the breeding ground of useless, often 
harmful, growths and the labor of preparing the ground 
given to intruders, but the farmer is proved to be an 
unintelligent steward and an unworthy trustee. 

The ceaseless struggle waged on farms against weeds; 
that is, against useless, injurious, energy-consuming 
growths, has a parallel in human society. Our good in- 
tentions must fight for a place to be realized. Virtues 
are not only opposed to but opposed by vices. Art by 
which genius can give color, form, and harmony to the 
highest products of imagination and reason can pander 
to the lowest, most degenerating lusts and passions. 

Man’s power to speak and to communicate thoughts 
is at once his greatest privilege and his greatest oppor- 
tunity. We once heard a college president define an edu- 
cation as the training to acquire the contents of a library 
and to add thereto a contribution which carried forward 
the sum total of truth and wisdom available to his fellow- 
men. How terrible when the tongue capable of express- 
ing praise receives from its commanding mind blas- 
phemy, lies, mere noise. The fact that all life is a battle 
and the evidence that the devil is the enemy of God and 
of goodness justifies the never-ending “war on weeds.” 

It is a logical deduction from what one observes that 
selection and cultivation are the marks of wisdom. The 
maxims—“to let nature take its course” or “to try every- 


ue 


War on Weeds 


thing once” or “what- 
ever exists has some 
good use’—have each 
an inherent error. The 
improvements made 
upon plant life by dili- 
gent, inquiring, patient 
agriculturists have in- 
deed used the resources 
of nature, but have sub- 
jected them to the con- 
trol of intelligence. 
The elevation of hu- 
manity from barbarism 
to culture is not an ac- 
cident, but the result 
of generations of teach- 
ing and practice. The 
escape of the soul from an environment that is evil is 
primarily a gift of God through Christ, but secondarily 
it is a form of victory over sin, a triumphant escape from 
the ever hungry maw of wickedness. 

One of man’s higher missions is to become the killer 
of weeds. What is a practice in the agricultural world il- 
lustrates processes in the spheres of morality and re- 
ligion. War on vices! War on wild forces! War on the 
foes of God! Such are the militant demands on believers 
in Christ. No Christian can plead complete release from 
sharing in this attack on the corroding forces of his day 
and community. 

A problem difficult of solution presents itself to devout 
and practical-minded followers of Jesus, when they are 
confronted with pleas to organize attacks on forms of 
wickedness whose existence is closely related to privi- 
leges extended to evildoers by “the powers that be.” For 
example, we are told on good authority that a very large 
majority of juvenile delinquents—youths brought into 
court for petty crimes—come from broken homes. By 
the phrase, “broken homes,” we mean divorced parents. 
But a wide diversity exists among the states as to what 
are “grounds for divorce.” The question has been asked 
the citizens of the nation: Shall we not have a nation- 
wide agreement as to what shall justify nullifying the 
marriage contract solemnly entered upon by a man and 
a woman? Commonwealths now have jurisdiction. 
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Ie Chasch in The News 


Blessed Are the Peacemakers 

WHEN a ticklish bit of negotiation is needed these 
days, government officials are finding that a clergyman 
is just the man for the job. Perhaps one learns, in 
church work, the art of keeping everybody happy. 

Msgr. Francis J. Haas of Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed chairman of a com- 
== mittee to investigate the shoe in- 
‘dustry and to recommend a new 

minimum wage, it was recently 
announced by the administrator 
= of the Wage and Hour Division 
t- == of the United States Department 
« AS of Labor. 
= Several months back, Gov. Van 
Wagoner of Michigan appointed 
the Rev. Rolland Fairbanks, Epis- 
copal clergyman, to a commission on settlement of a 
labor dispute between the Excello Corporation, Detroit 
tool makers, and the UAW-CIO. More recently the gov- 
ernor named the Rev. J. A. Lewandowski, Roman Cath- 
olic clergyman, to the commission mediating the Dow 
Chemical Company dispute, and the Rev. Spencer B. 
Owen of the Methodist Church as one of the mediators 
between the Kellogg Company and its employees. 

Notable among clerical negotiations was that con- 
ducted last April in the UAW strike against the Ford 
Motor Company. Dr. Henry H. Crane of Detroit, the 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Creighton, Episcopal bishop of Mich- 
igan, and Bishop Raymond Wade of the Methodist 
Church, stepped into that situation with very good 
results. 

Most ambitious of recent proposals is one introduced 
in the House of Representatives to include clergymen 
on a national commission “to develop a program for the 
permanent elimination of mass unemployment.” 


Plenty of Advice 

Even when clergymen are not asked for advice, they 
are often ready to give it anyway. And they don’t 
always agree with each other. 

The Rev. John LaFarge in the Jesuit Weekly says 
that the United States should aid Russia only on the 
basis of Soviet guarantees that children may be given 
religious instruction, that anti-religious propaganda 
cease, and that Catholics be allowed to reopen their 
churches. 

The United States Baptist condemns any effort on the 
part of American religious groups to urge establishment 
of religious liberty in Russia as the price of military aid. 
“Religious liberty in Russia must not be bought at the 
price of guns and ammunition,” says The Baptist. 


A Baptist educator, Prof. G. Mather of Franklin 
College, proposes the following remedies for world ills: 
Internationalization of all strategic sea crossroads, such 
as Suez, Gibraltar, Panama; abolition of all tariffs or 
treaties in restraint of free trade; surrender by all na- 
tions of the right to declare war and maintain armed 
forces larger than needed for internal militia duty; a 
court of international justice with compulsory powers 
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to settle disputes between nations; an international leg- 
islative body to codify all international law. 


Not Enough Sisters 
THERE is a sharp decline in the number of young 


women entering the religious orders of the Roman Cath-_ | | 
olic Church. The Mothers Superior of forty-three mis- . 


sionary, hospital, and teaching communities in the 
United States gave the following information to the Rev. 
Edward Garesche, as he reports in America: In 1936 


they received 951 candidates; in 1937, 905; in 1938, 882; 


in 1939, 855. 


The superiors state that they need about 1,200 a year . 


to maintain their personnel and allow for normal ex- 


pansion. Reasons for the declining number, according | | 


to Father Garesche, are the changed position of women 
in the world, their greater success in getting jobs as 
compared with their brothers, and the spiritual satis- 
faction to be found in various types of social work. 

A further reason suggested in the columns of America 
is the declining number of large families. More than 
half the nuns come from families having seven or more 


children. Only three per cent come from families with | 
one to three children. It is harder for children of a |} 
small family to get free of responsibility in order to 


dedicate themselves to the religious life. 


Formerly there were three Catholic girls becoming ) 
nuns to every man becoming a priest. The ratio is now 


nearer two to one, 


A unique development among the religious orders of 
the Roman Catholic Church is the Ladies of the Grail, | 
started in The Netherlands twenty years ago and now | 
The members wear modern | 
women’s clothes instead of the traditional garb of the |} 


established in Chicago. 


nun, and devote their lives primarily to social service 
among working girls. 


Jewish Difficulties 


Iv’s hard work being an orthodox Jew these days, — | 


points out Newsweek. One can’t be sure when things 
are kosher. Only cloven-hooved, cud-chewing animals 
belong on the meat list, and meat and milk products 
may never be eaten together or even be served on the 
same dishes. 

But in the day of mass production, how is one to 


know? If dough, before it was baked into bread, was | 


smeared with oil, did the oil come from a kosher animal? 
Even a cereal, normally kosher, may be in a carton 
waxed with non-kosher animal oil. Gelatin in candy 
and ice cream, or the glycerin in lipstick or toothpaste, 
may not qualify. 

Newsweek states that no one knows how many Amer- 
ican Jews obey the dietary laws, though estimates run 
from 15 per cent on up. “Traveling on a Pullman,” says 
one writer, “an Orthodox Jew brings his own food, care- 
fully prepared at home; a Conservative Jew sits in the 
cining car but orders foolproof eggs and vegetables; and 
a Reform Jew, who considers the dietary laws inap- 
plicable these days, enjoys a lobster or steak and washes 
it ddwn with milk.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


What About Russia? Now that it is involved in the 
inevitable result of its own greed and double-dealing, 
there are many who think aid should be given because 
the Soviet is fighting the arch-tyrant, Hitler. The rea- 
son may have its good points politically, but they are 
not good enough, unless they were to provide a good 
Kilkenny cat battleground that might prove mutually 
destructive to the combatants. Both are equally in- 
famous for betraying faith and destroying promises with 
new terrors if an advantage is offered. Whatever help 
were given, would eventually be betrayed in a sudden 
arrangement between Stalin and Hitler—an event still 
not impossible—or it would be used against us if Russia 
were strengthened by this conflict. Let no hysteria, or 
deceptive promise of passing advantage, blind us to the 
fact that the Soviet has been the spear-point of labor’s 
destructive tactics against our nation’s defense pro- 
gram. The current Communist about-face here betokens 
no change of heart, only a changed desire. At home the 
Soviet has already so cancelled the fair promises of in- 
dependent courts and free individual action incorporated 
in their Constitution of 1936, that the Soviet population 
has been reduced to a serfdom more extreme than that 
exercised under the Czarist regime. Its attempt to banish 
and destroy religion needs no further comment. 


Knudsen’s Repeated contention, in the name of the 
OPM, that American labor must provide “extra man- 


_ hours” for defense, seems to have had the beginning of 


an answer through the President’s suspension of the 
eight-hour day for mechanics and laborers on defense 
works in the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
Knudsen cites in his appeal the totalitarian derision of 
American efforts, because “results cannot be obtained 


' except through fear and conditions bordering on 


slavery.” The totalitarian contention seems to be partly 
justified by a recent British official report to the effect 
that a noticeable percentage of British workers have 
been deliberately “putting a ceiling” on their own wages 
because “increased income from overtime work largely 
goes to the government in war taxes.” The tax element 
is looming large in a parallel contingency developing on 
the American scene. Too strenuous an effort to discour- 
age spending by taxation and fixed ceilings, and to elim- 
inate profits too drastically by the same method (the 
two are one in effect), will have the same result here 
as in Britain. The Washington tax experts and manipu- 
lators should bear in mind this very natural and human 
reaction. 


_ Following Hard upon the administration’s freezing of 
German funds in the U. S. A., numerous advertisements 
have appeared in American journals—Reich influenced 
or controlled—offering to ship money in safety to Ger- 
many. These appear, for instance, in The Free Amer- 


ican (the Bund mouthpiece), in the Deutscher Weckruf 


und Beobachter, and in Travel Bureau advertisements. 
The elaborate offer of Weniger & Walter, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, blandly promises in bold type: “Not only abso- 
lute security and full guarantee do you receive for every 


money shipment made in register marks, but you re- 
ceive also almost twice the value of the dollar.” This 
last clause refers to the purchase of ‘“rueckwanderer- 
marks,’ a form of German currency available to those 
who contemplate return to the Fatherland, which is 
redeemable there at twice the value of the American 
dollar. Since, however, these marks may not be sold 
without the authorization of the Reich, such agencies 
would seem to be acting officially for the Nazi regime 
under circumstances that now apparently are illegal. 
The United States Treasury will have to reduce the tem- 
perature for frozen funds still lower, if such leaks are 
to be stopped. 


Book Lovers will welcome John Hadfield’s London 
letter reporting the current estate of the book industry 
in England. The cataclysmic bombing of London, De- 
cember 29, 1940, when 6,000,000 books were suddenly 
and entirely destroyed, seemed to write the end for the 
future of publishers and readers alike. Yet, though more 
than 10,000,000 volumes have been destroyed by in- 
cendiary bombs, the book trade is flourishing in the 
face of incredible difficulties. Since January 1, 1941, 
Longmans’ celebrated publishing house alone has re- 
printed 1,500,000 volumes, aside from new books being 
issued. The government has highly favored the trade, 
though it is but a small unit of Britain’s commerce. That 
is natural, perhaps, because Britain’s Prime Minister 
is himself a professional author; but the governing rea- 
son is that “the economic, political and cultural value 
of the book trade” is keenly appreciated for the life of 
democracy. Books are exempted from the general pur- 
chase tax, and more liberal paper rations are allowed 
the trade. Though the continental sales have been de- 
stroyed, exports have actually increased, thanks to the 
enlarged American and colonial market. Here is a 
strange contradiction in terms: Though the sales in 1940 
dropped more than 30 per cent as compared with 1939, 
last year’s output was more than double that of 1917. 
Britons have liberty to read, and evidently they are 
reading. 


The Hearts of Canada’s Indians will be happier, and 
their pouches fuller, before the summer is ended. 
Already twenty men have set out under orders from 
the Dominion, carrying to twenty central points in as 
many regions, bundles of crackling dollar bills to be 
distributed according to annual custom, “as long as the 
sun shines and the rivers run.” Ever since the pipe of 
peace was first smoked more than a century ago, this 
annual distribution of dollar bills has been going on to 
compensate for the surrender of the Indian lands to the 
uses of the encroaching white men. No great sum falls 
to the lot of any Indian—a modest $4 or $5 to each man, 
woman, or child, with a somewhat larger amount of $15 
or $25 for a chief or a medicine man—but in bulk it 
counts up to about $250,000 annually, all in crisp new 
dollar bills. But if the hunting proves to be bad, and 
the crops poor, the government is pledged to see that no 
red man, woman, or child suffers. Then the bill has 
been known to multiply ten-fold. 


Us Sixty 


Some Thoughts 
on 
Church 
Membership 


By A. T. HIXON 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


E.Trto. Neison 


Last Sunday our pastor informed us in the course of 
his sermon that there were over sixty million people in 
the United States who did not belong to any religious 
organization. This seems to me to be a most terrible 
indictment against us sixty million church members. 

What’s the matter with that half of our population 
that doesn’t belong? We all know that the great ma- 
jority of them are not degraded, base, of wicked be- 
havior, or infidels. We all know that the great majority 
of them are of just the same timber as ourselves. They 
are our fellow citizens, our neighbors, our co-workers 
in office, shop, factory or farm, our business associates, 
and our friends. 

Something has gone wrong. Neither Christianity, its 
teachings, nor its preachers are to blame. But we church 
members are to blame because we haven’t given the 
problem of religion the study that we have given 
business. 

Let’s take a point or two. 


Point Number 1 

Forty years ago people in almost every township of 
each one of the 3,070 counties of the United States sup- 
ported at least one, and often two or three, churches. 
Small churches, small congregations, yes; but they had 
tnem because the only means of travel was horse and 
buggy, and the rich man’s horse could travel no faster 
than the poor man’s, so churches were established with- 
in a radius that would enable all to come, even if they 
had to walk. 

Along came progress and the automobile. The 
wealthier country dweller got one, and his children 
wanted to go to church in town, so eventually his family 
dropped their community church. A few such with- 
drawals made it impossible to keep it going. 

Then autos became cheap enough so that almost every 
country family had one. But the poorer families felt 
out of place in the city church, now that they had the 
facilities to attend. They couldn’t dress, talk, act or 
feel the way the city churchgoers did, so in one genera- 
tion they “folded up.” What happened then? 


Point Number 2 

The poor country child grew up and got a job in the 
city. Eventually he or she reached a financial status 
and acquired enough big-town veneer so that they would 
not have felt out of place in a big town church. Did they 


Million 


go? If you have the slightest insight into human nature 
you know the answer. They did not. Boil it all down, | 
use a little psychology, apply a little “horse sense,” and 
you will understand why so many respectable people 
say, “Yes, of course I believe in God, but I don’t see 
anything in belonging to church. It’s just a racket.” | 

It is the truth, so far as they are concerned, and they | 
can’t tell you why they feel that way, because we don’t, | 
as a rule, analyze our own feelings or opinions. | 

Now, how can you expect your pastor, or your church 
board, or your synod to overcome that? You can’t. All | 
the preaching in the world can’t convert those who | 
don’t hear it. And this brings us to 5 


Point Number 3 


The second generation are now married and their |} 
children are of school age:.The nearest thing to religion | 
these children are getting is the view of the family Bible, |, 
never opened, and of a lot less importance in the estab- |} 
lished routine of their lives than the dictionary. Let’s 
not lose sight of the realities. These children are get- 
ting good moral, ethical training, beyond a doubt. Their 
parents are good citizens, good neighbors, living as up- 
rightly, perhaps, as their church-going friends and ac- 
quaintances. There is just one terrifying fact those 
parents have left out of consideration, and that is: “Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” | 

They are indeed building their house, their family, | 
upon sand; and when the great storms of life come, their | 
house will fall and they will futilely gaze upon the 
wreckage of all their hopes and dreams. i 

And are not our church members assisting them in’ | 
building another house, a great house that must shelter 
us all, this nation of ours, upon sand, and in disregard 
of God’s precept? 

We church members have a big problem to solve; but 
if enough of us understand the problem, some of us are 
going to solve it. 

Our problem is not to make church-going and religion 
more attractive, more spectacular. We will never get 
anywhere by competing with the movies, the public 
dance or the golf club. 

We individual church members must get out and dig, 
must understand and appreciate the underlying reasons 
for our fellow citizens’ indifference, make allowance for 
it, and above all, show no “holier than thou” spirit if we 
are to do any real good. | 

We don’t have to convert the naked heathen, nor the 
fallen thief nor drunkard to do missionary work. We 
can work on our neighbor, our friend, or our office asso- 
ciate, if we will only do it in the right way and with the 
right spirit. 

You can’t do this, you say? Any labor union or- 
ganizer, any politician seeking office, can and does 
utilize the personal touch for motives far below yours! 
You would go that far to get a friend to join a lodge or 
a bridge club! 

All right, sit back and enjoy your own ride. But don’t 
blame the driver if some people insist upon walking. 
Maybé they will get there after all. 


Tue Mississippi Synod and the 
Women’s Missionary Society of 
the synod met July 15-17 at 
Trinity Church, Jackson. The 
conventions received abounding 
inspiration from the addresses 
and sermons of two distin- 
guished visitors: Clayton A. 
Robertson, D.D., Louisville, Ky., 
president of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod and representative 
of the United Lutheran Church; 
and the Rev. Erwin S. Spees, 
associate secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board. Dr. 
Robertson brought the mes- 
sage from the U. L. C. A. and 
preached on “The Church in 
These Times”; Secretary Spees 
spoke. on “A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God,” and “Youth and the 
Church.” 

With money in the treasury 
after meeting in full for 1940 benevolent budgets for 
U.L. C. A. and supported institutions, the Mississippi 
Synod, the wee one of all, celebrated this achievement 
by authorizing a Christmas gift in the form of the 1942 
Year Book for all councilmen and organization leaders 
of its congregations. 

A Six-year Plan for the synod was adopted two years 
ago. Distinct progress in a number of the items of this 
plan was reported and provision made for more effective 
effort in pressing the program during the coming year. 

One of the most interesting and appreciated discus- 
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Maississypp1 Synod ‘s Convention and Missionary Society 


By H. BRENT SCHAEFFER 


sions of synod’s program was the informal presentation 
cf “soldier service” by Chaplain (Captain) M. D. Kilver 
of the Jackson Air Base. Chaplain Kilver is a Lutheran 
pastor from Liberty, Illinois. 

In all special services and ses- 
sions the Women’s Missionary 
Society joined with the synod. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. 
F. R. Epting the society reported 
one of its most successful years. 

The officers elected by synod 
to serve for 1941-42 are: H. 
Brent Schaeffer, D.D., Jackson, 
president; the Rev. O. M. Mor- 
gan, Pulaski, secretary; Mr. E. 
A. Dubard, Sallis, treasurer. 

Officers elected by the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society for 
1941-42 are: Mrs. H. B. Schaef- 
fer, Jackson, president; Miss 
Nita Kinard, Louisville, vice- 
president; Mrs. E. A. Dubard, 
Sallis, secretary; Miss Myrtle 
Belle Harmon, Forest, treasurer; 
Mrs. O. M. Morgan, Pulaski, sta- 
tistician. 

The Rev. Charles L. Irwin of 
the Louisville Parish was re- 
ceived from the Illinois Synod, 
and the Rev. E. T. Beaver of 
Laurel from the Florida Synod. 

The Rev. J. O. Glenn of Co- 
lumbus, Miss., presented the 
cause of Foreign Missions. 


Members of the Mississippi Synod and its Women’s Missionary Society 


CaBINET members, church dignitaries, diplomats, gov- 
ernors and members of Congress joined the company of 
friends and admirers who passed the bier of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski as he lay in state in the Polish Embassy 
kere. Paderewski was a symbol of the tragic era that 
followed the Versailles Treaty, but no one could meet 
him without feeling himself in the presence of greatness. 
He was, of course, one of the greatest pianists of all time. 
But above all else, he was a great gentleman, a spirit in 
which the long process of civilization reached its flower. 
Two memories of his bier will never die: those mys- 
tically inspired fingers intertwined with the rosary; his 
82-year-old sister, sitting nearby, almost in royalty, 
while a high diplomat curtsied and kissed her hand. Blue 
uniformed Polish veterans formed the guard of honor. 
Praying nuns knelt at the foot of the casket throughout 
the day. The body was temporarily placed in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


The Capital City 

WASHINGTON is growing faster than any urban center 
in America. To Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, veteran student 
of the Washington scene, we are indebted for a vital 
study of the Capital, and here are some of his gleanings: 
“More than ever the Nation’s Capital is a city of new- 
comers and sojourners. ... There are 460 churches in 
the District of Columbia. . . . The total membership of 
all churches is slightly over 270,000, of whom 80,000 are 
Roman Catholic. . . . Since January 1, 1940, building 
permits for single and multiple family dwellings in the 
metropolitan area have totaled $82,487,387... . The Na- 
tional Cathedral is to cost thirty-four million dollars 
when completed and is designed to be the Westminster 
Abbey of America. ... Washington is destined to become 
the most influential center on this planet, politically, 
culturally and religiously. ... It is the Capital City that 
ultimately determines for the whole country its ideals, 
its political structure, and its religious life. The inter- 
pretation of Christianity that gains complete ascendancy 
in the Capital City is destined to dominate the whole 
country.” (“That ain’t the way I heard it.” Ed.) 


Seen and Heard 

TuHE late Speaker William B. Bankhead complimented 
Chaplain James Shera Montgomery of the House of 
Representatives on the unusually beautiful cross he 
wears over his clerical vest. The Speaker himself always 
carried a cross in his vest pocket. 

The wife of a high government official confessed re- 
cently, “I come to New York for stimulation. Washing- 
ton has such a sleepy climate. It’s hard to work there. 
I wonder that the government people’ get anything 
done.” 


Washington 
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Marriage licenses in the District of Columbia reached |} 
an all-time high in June with a grand total of 1,157 
applications filed. 

Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin: “I regard the | 
consecration of all of the affairs of the federal govern-— |) 
ment in Washington, D. C., as unhealthy, cumbersome, | 
unwieldy, inefficient and economically unsound.” ql 


New Justices a4 i 

Anp so President Roosevelt has named seven of the | 
nine members of the Supreme Court Bench. His last | 
two were Robert H. Jackson and James F. Byrnes. Mr. 
Jackson placed his hand on Deuteronomy 1: 16, 17 when 
he took the oath of office, covering these words, “Hear 
the causes between your brethren, and judge right- 
eously. .. . Ye shall not respect persons in judgment; 
but ye shall hear the small as well as the great; ye shall 
not be afraid of the face of man; for the judgment is 
God’s: and the cause that is too hard for you, bring it | 
unto me, and I will hear it.” Mr. Byrnes put his hand | 
on Psalm 82: 3, 4 in taking his oath, “Defend the poor 
and fatherless; do justice to the afflicted and needy. 
Deliver the poor and needy; rid them out of the hand 
of the wicked.” 


The Military Chapels 

Tue first of the army’s 600 chapels, now under con- 
struction in troop centers throughout the nation, was 
formally opened July 27 at Arlington Cantonment, over 
the Potomac from Washington. Among the speakers | 
were General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, and | 
Chaplain William R. Arnold, Chief of Chaplains. The 
chapels will be used at different hours by the chaplains 
of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. A full- 
time program, stressing religious work and providing a _ 
center for cultural and pastoral activities will be de- 
veloped. The Washington Federation of Churches is _ 
acting as the clearing house to tie up soldiers and sailors 
in the city from neighboring camps and posts with the 
local churches. Home pastors can render a lasting serv- 
ice by advising pastors near army posts of their young 
men in the service as well as by writing directly to the 
chaplains in charge. Work among the service men is 
difficult at best. 


For maintaining contacts with enlistees the list of 
chaplains with their military addresses which was pub- 
lished in last week’s LUTHERAN should be of great serv- 
ice. Either that number of our church paper should be 
kept for reference and corrections issued periodically by 
the National Lutheran Council, or a typewritten copy 
should be made and placed where the members of the 
congregation can read it. 
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Unfitted for Self-Defense 


Penn’s Indian Policy of Appeasement Exposed 


Pennsylvania’s Indians to Defeat 


By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


NUMBER V IN TRAILS AND TREKS WESTWARD 


Tue year 1795 found Lutherans established on farms 
on the western slope of the Appalachians. They were 
retaining their identity as Lutherans. 

In southwestern Pennsylvania and northwestern Vir- 
ginia—now the northern edge of West Virginia— 
Johannes Stauch, first Lutheran minister to serve a 
parish west of the Appalachian crest, had been upon his 
field for several years. 

And besides, there had been Lutheran infiltrations 
into the eastern reaches of Tennessee, from North Caro- 
lina, and from the lower Shenandoah Valley. But all 
that had been a drift, rather than a migration toward a 
new objective—the extension of the fringe of a field 
already occupied. That much becomes apparent when 
the obstacle to deep penetration into the Mississippi 
Valley is understood. 

Kentucky lay then, a long wedge, from the Appala- 
chians to the Mississippi, the lone community of the new 
republic able to maintain itself in the face of the men- 
aces west of the mountains. And Kentucky was not 
welcoming Lutherans. North of Kentucky, along the 
banks of the Ohio, were a few white settlements, all 
fortified against Indian attack, and none of them def- 
initely secure. 

West of Pittsburgh, and north of the Ohio, the Indians, 
desperately harassed, were still insisting upon the Peace 
of the Pickaway Plains and other treaties, by which 
Ohio was to remain their land forever. In that, they 
had far more than a mere shadow to stand upon, and 
none can say they were not honest about it. 


An Iroquoian Ultimatum 

But from the year 1720 onward, there had been com- 
plications. In that year began the scrapping of the 
famous treaties which William Penn made with the 
Lenape peoples* and the scrambling of the Indian sit- 
uation to the extent of throwing the fate of the abo- 
rigines into the whirlpool of power politics. 

The occasion was the rise of the Iroquoian confed- 
eracy in enhanced military power as allies of the British 
colony of New York, and the consequent equipment of 


_ their warriors with a plentitude of weapons for conquest. 


Thus prepared, the Iroquois took a good look at Penn- 
sylvania and decided that that rising commonwealth was 
a fat goose ripe for plucking. They laid down the law to 


Pennsylvania. The land Penn had purchased from the 


Lenape tribes along the Delaware the Iroquois insisted 
had been Iroquoian soil, and something had to be done 
about the matter. They seemed to say that with hands 
upon their tomahawks, and the Pennsylvanians were 
against fighting. 


*See Bulletin No. 30, eritinconian Institute, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, published as House of Representatives Document No. , 926, 
e ihile “Handbook of American Indians North of ASR: As 
ex licit references, peeces such captions as Toa ee ee Vol. 2 PA of 385; 
eres Vol. 1, p. 199; ‘‘Tedyuskung,”’ aioe bee, 7; “Shamokin 
fc ape Syd Tatemy, Moses Fonda,’’ Vol. 2, p. goer ““Shikellamy, 6 Vol. 
> Pp. 


So, the proprietors of Pennsylvania gave the Iroquois 
large recognition and appeasement. The Iroquois called 
the tribes with whom Penn had made his treaties squaws 
and children, incompetent to make such engagements. 
Saying that, they still kept their hands on their toma- 
hawks, and to deny their allegations meant a fight. They, 
the Iroquois, would sell the Pennsylvanians land if any 
were sold at all, and they alone would get the purchase 
price. The alternative to that was fight. To avoid fight- 
ing, the Pennsylvania authorities let the Iroquois have 
pretty much their own way about it. 


Lacking in Vigor 

Toward the Lenape tribes, frequently referred to in his- 
tory as “Delaware Indians,” the Pennsylvanians tried to 
be as considerate as they dared. Some individuals among 
the Delawares accepted the furtive largess of the Penn- 
sylvania authorities. Years afterward, Colonel John 
Johnston of Piqua, Ohio, Indian agent for the govern- 
ment of the United States, wrote his memoirs. One 
passage reads: 


“In 1823 I re- 
moved to the 3 
west of the Mis- 2 rian Oe ts =: Sian es 
: : ‘ Bo; i bad tf a 
sissippi persons , Se ee ute Bate 


gifioer ob ft natn 
el fans nad 

F farce Troe sll pa bell 

ce an get ch Fovectt ellah 
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of this tribe 
(Delawares) 

who were born 
and raised with- 
in thirty miles 
of Philadelphia. 

These were the 
MUOS te SO trem rchs 
wretched, and 
degraded of their 
race, and often 
furnished chiefs 
with a subject of reproach against the whites, pointing 
to these of their people and saying to us, ‘See how you 
have spoiled them,’ meaning they had acquired all the 
bad habits of white people, and were ignorant of hunt- 
ing, and incapable of making a livelihood as other 
Indians.” 

Trying to soften the lot of Delaware Indians, who had 
clung as long as possible to land that was to be their 
own under treaties with Penn, the Pennsylvania author- 
ities had pampered their wards toward pauperism. 

But the greater part of the Delawares were too self- 
respecting for that. They moved westward, making 
league with their cousins, the Shawnees, and thence- 
forth, they were, by the law of the white man and the 
Iroquois, a people without a country. The Moravians 
followed them, winning a Christian colony among them. 
In the early months of 1778, the Rev. John Heckwelder, 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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THE 
CREATOR 


MAN’S 
BEST 
WAY OF 
LIFE 


George G. Peery, Ph.D., Scientist 


Tuts is an age of science. All about us we see the 
record of its achievements. Through its discoveries hu- 
man life has been completely revolutionized in the last 
thirty-five years. It is believed by many that this de- 
velopment has been altogether too rapid. They claim 
that the difficulties in which the world finds itself today 
are the results of science having run amuck. The deeper 
spiritual life that once characterized our forefathers has 
largely disappeared, we are told, because the outstand- 
ing achievements of science have turned men’s minds 
away from spiritual to material things and have made 
us a nation of materialists. Likewise, the fact that boys 
and girls, brought up in Christian homes, upon entering 
college or university and making their first real ac- 
quaintance with the scientific attitude, sometimes be- 
come agnostic or atheistic, is quite often blamed upon 
the teachers of science. As a result of all this, there is 
a feeling in some quarters that science and scientists 
are the arch-enemies of religion. I do not deny that 
some scientists are nonbelievers. The same is true in 
every profession of life. However, it is more often true 
that the real leaders in scientific thought are men of 
profound Christian faith. Because of the popular belief 
that scientists are at least nonreligious, I should like to 
present, in opposition to this view, three fundamental 
articles in a scientist’s confession of faith. 


I believe that the pursuit of truth is a major goal of life. 


Pilate in the Judgment Hall propounded to Jesus an 
age-old question when he said, “What is truth?” Men 
have always been interested in finding the answer to 
this question. Scientists, however, have made the dis- 
covery of truth their main object in life. In their search 
they are limited to the truth as it pertains to material 
things. They are deeply interested in spiritual knowl- 
edge, but this lies outside their field and the scientific 
method cannot be applied in its discovery. When the 
scientist enters into the field of spiritual knowledge he 
does so, not as a scientist, but as a philosopher. In his 
own particular field of material things, he has pros- 
ecuted his search with a persistence, a zeal, and a devo- 
tion that cannot be gainsaid. He has had the courage, 
not always found in other walks of life, to follow wher- 
ever his findings lead him, even though it be in a direc- 
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By Pror. GeorcE G. Peery, Biologist, Roanoke, Virginia | | 


tion which is directly opposite to that previously pur- 
sued by him, and which brings him into conflict with 
the established belief of his time. As a result some of 
them have suffered a martyr’s death in the past. Such 
courage and devotion to the truth cannot be other than 
a great asset to human society. 

We have heard a great deal about the conflict between 
science and theology. Such an idea has always seemed 
to me to be absurd. The fact is that with a proper un- 
derstanding of the terms science and religion there never 
has been nor ever can be a conflict between the two. 
Each stands for the truth in an entirely different field. 


Science is man’s interpretation of the truth of God as it | | 


is revealed in nature. Theology is man’s interpretation 
of the truth of God as it is revealed in the Bible. Since 
both are interpretations involving the human element, 
each may be in error. But truth, when discovered, is 
truth and cannot be in conflict. As to the truth of 
science, we are living in a world greatly enriched by its 
unmistakable discovery of truth. As to the truth of re- 
ligion, one would be bereft of reason to deny its truth 
as revealed in the lives of men. The scientist and the 
theologian are both patient searchers for the truth. Can 
we not believe that inevitably, as the truth in both 
science and religion becomes more fully revealed, the 
paths of these two groups of searchers will surely con- 
verge, and that they will labor shoulder to shoulder in 
a common cause? 


I believe in a Supreme Being, Who is the creator of 
the universe. 


In expressing this belief in God, the scientist speaks, 
not as a scientist, but as a philosopher. Nevertheless, 
the most eminent men of science today feel that the 
world of material things with which they deal is unin- 
telligible except on the basis of a belief in an Intelligent 
Being as its creator. This has not always been true. In 


. fact, during most of the second half of the nineteenth 


century, science was almost entirely under the influence 
of materialism. As scientists delved more deeply into 
the secrets of the molecule, the atom, the electron, they 
came rather generally to the conclusion that there were 
sufficient forces in matter itself to account for all life. 
Thus scientists, as philosophers, accepted the doctrine of 
materialism and denied the existence of God. Life was 
fully explainable, in its origin and in its continuity, in 
terms of chemistry and physics. 

The beginning’ of the twentieth century found the 
pendulum of thought swinging in the opposite direction. 
Today one may say that the philosophy of materialism 
kas almost completely broken down. The beginning of 
the end came when scientists realized that blind force, 
inherent in matter, could never possibly account for con- 
sciousness, intelligence, and design in nature. The study 
of the slow emergence of life revealed, through all its 
vicissitudes, a single thread of purpose and design, which 
made necessary the assumption of a Supreme Intel- 
ligence acting as a Great Designer. A universe teeming 
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with mind, fired within and stamped without with in- 
telligence, is the attestation of the living God. And 
thus the scientist at present does not attempt to settle 
the problem of a God by denying His existence. 

In what kind of a God does the scientist believe? 
Men’s minds have undergone many changes as to the 
nature of God, ranging from polytheism through 
pantheism and deism to theism. Polytheism is the prim- 
itive, superstitious belief in many Gods. It early gave 
way to pantheism, which identified God with the world 
of nature. God is in nature and has no existence, as an 
individual or a personality, apart from nature. He is an 
imminent God but not a transcendent God. This idea 
has made a strong appeal to nature lovers and to many 
poets, but it does not satisfy the scientist. Deism is the 
belief in a transcendent but not an immanent God. He 
created the universe and then withdrew Himself from 
His creation, intervening in its affairs only on special 
occasions. Theism embraces within itself the idea of the 
immanence of God, as contained in pantheism, and the 
transcendence of God, as embodied in deism. Theism 
has been declared a view of God that is the grandest 
and noblest possible to the human mind. It is the God 
of theism that the scientist accepts. To him all nature is 
the manifestation of the Supreme Being. He is every- 
where, in the flowering plant, the singing bird, the heart 
ef man. There is no possibility, as Adam believed, of 
hiding from Him when He calls. However, the scientist 
is not pantheistic in his belief, for to Him God is a per- 
sonality above, and distinct from, his created works. 

Another characteristic of the scientist’s God, which 
makes a strong appeal to him, is that of a God whose 
creative work is a continuous, unfolding process. Crea- 
tion is not finished. “God works in a mysterious way, 
his wonders to perform.” His tools are the laws which 
He has ordained. Through the operation of these laws 
He has brought life into being. Through these laws He 
has been perfecting life. A long view of life through 
the ages reveals a definite plan and a steady progress 
toward the realization of this plan. If man and his social 
organizations are imperfect today and have brought 
havoc into the world, these conditions are not final. The 
Creator is still creating, still perfecting His incompleted 
works. He is walking up and down the universe among 
His created things, adding a touch here and a touch 
there, to the end that man and all His other works of 
creation may be brought to greater perfection. In the 
midst of the present darkness engulfing the world, the 
scientist looks to his God in the faith that His unfolding 
plan will bring light out of darkness. 


I believe that the way of life, as revealed by Jesus 
Christ, offers the best possibilities for man’s high- 
est development. 


_ The problem of development has always been one of 
great concern to scientists, particularly to biologists. In 
the case of man, the biologist understands that two sets 
of factors enter into his development: heredity, which 
sets limits to his potentialities, and environment, which 
conditions the realization of those potentialities. When 
an individual has been born into the world, his hered- 
itary endowment is then fixed, and nurture determines 
the remainder of his life. Given the proper nurture, his 
life may reach its highest development. With an im- 
proper nurture his inherent potentialities will be re- 
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tarded or may be greatly perverted. Man’s nurture con- 
sists to a very large degree on his social heredity: the 
traditions, customs, moral standards, and laws of the 
particular world into which he is born. These are like 
the skilled hands of the potter that may mold the crude 
clay of human life into its most perfect form. Providing 
the proper kind of nurture or environment for human 
development is thus a matter of the greatest concern to 
the scientist. If he were given the power to provide for 
every human the type of nurture that would be most 
stimulating to his highest development, he would turn 
te the Christian religion and to the way of life as 
formulated by Jesus Christ. 

Scientists as a whole, it seems to me, have a special 
obligation in regard to a proper nurture for man. 
Through their patient researches and discoveries there 
has been an almost unlimited increase in man’s powers. 
With each new discovery civilization has become in- 
creasingly more complex. These conditions make it im- 
perative that man should learn the lesson of good will, 
of co-operation, and of service, lest the very powers 
which scientists have unloosed upon the world be used 
for the destruction of civilization. The present world 
strife is a striking illustration of the results of scientific 
advancement in a world lacking the spirit of good will 
and co-operation. Moral growth must not lag behind 
scientific development. Perhaps the scientist has been 
too prone to criticize the Christian Church for its failure 
to keep pace with science. Immersed in his discoveries, 
it may be that he has failed to realize their full implica- 
tions in terms of human welfare. Since he has brought 
these revolutionary changes into the world, should he 
not feel a special obligation to assist in developing a 
spirit of brotherly love and of service among men? The 
future of science itself depends upon this. I am con- 
vinced that scientists, more and more, are coming to this 
conclusion. Increasing numbers of them are in agree- 
ment that the philosophy of life of Jesus Christ offers 
the only hope of salvation for the world, and this con- 
clusion is influencing them in their writings. 

Let those who will scoff at the idea of God and at the 
principles of Christianity. In the credo of those scientists 
who take the time to lift their thoughts from the con- 
sideration of material things to the contemplation of 
metaphysical truth, there is an affirmation of faith in 
the everlastingness of truth, in an immanent and tran- 
scendent God, and in the unequaled power of the teach- 
ings of Christ in human life. 


The Potter 


CuoIce articles of pottery are molded from clay that 
is placed upon a turning wheel where it is shaped by 
kand, just as was done 4,000 years ago. The molding of 
human character also follows the same pattern as in 
former ages. God is the Potter; we are the clay. The 
hand of destiny turns the wheel, and our lives are 
molded in accordance with the Divine Will. The vessel 
formed is then placed in the fire of trial, or the furnace 
of affliction, and the heat is turned on. That which comes 
forth has been tempered with fire, and it will stand 
service after it has been polished by the Master’s Hand. 
If God is permitted to shape our lives, He will make 
them beautiful, useful and good. Wayne O. Kantner. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Out of the Mouth of Babes 


Tue older children of the family were given to singing 
God Bless America with gusto. The three-year-old was 
not much of a singer, but he dearly loved to listen. Now 
and then he would hum a tuneless little song with the 
rest. When he did, the others were as likely as not to 
laugh at him. Then he would retreat into silence. 

It was the family custom to use the Morning Suffrages 
for family worship. Where the rubrics call for collects, 
the children were encouraged to insert prayers that 
they had learned. Sometimes they used things they had 
learned at Sunday school; sometimes it was a Children 
of the Church selection. During the summer months it 
was likely to be the product of their vacation school 
training. The older children enjoyed this part of the 
little service, but the three-year-old remained silent. 

One morning, soon after a trip to an amusement park, 
he waited for the other members of the group to finish. 
Just as his father was about to read the prayer for the 
day, he exclaimed, “Let me say one. I want to say one.” 

He bowed his head and said in solemn tones, “God 
bless Amerry-go-round. Oh, God bless Amerry-go- 
round.” 

America meant nothing to him. His world consisted 
not of states and countries, but of people and individual 
houses. He had barely grasped the idea of towns. 
“America” was only a word in a song as yet. Suddenly 
he was introduced to a merry-go-round. What a splen- 
did thing it was with with its color and music and mo- 
tion. Now the meaning of the song became clear. The 
children must be asking God to bless this gaudy, glam- 
orous new discovery. He could certainly join in such a 
prayer with his whole heart. 

It was as simple as that to the child. Only an adult— 
and a rather supercilious adult at that—could read into 
the remark any comparison between America and a 
merry-go-round. Just the same, my mind keeps wander- 
ing off in that direction. The noise, the whirl, the false 
gayety, the cheap flashiness—I keep seeing them all 
about me. Turn on the radio and it blares in our ears. 
Go out on the highways and zip along with the throng. 
Watch the neon signs on the city streets. Look at our 
neighbors, whose god is material wealth. 

If we let our thoughts go, we can easily prove that our 
national life has all the quiet dignity of a circus parade. 

But is this America? Is it truly the heart of Amer- 
ica? What of the other side of the picture? The town 
without its public library is unusual. Every large city 
has its museum. The Little Theater movement continues 
to grow. Art centers and civic opera companies are be- 
coming more numerous. In most sections churches are 
as numerous as clothing stores. 

Our national bill for cosmetics and cigarettes is enor- 
mous. But so is the amount of money we spend for 
public and private charity. We have a reputation in 
international circles for being good business men. Yet 
out of this country flows a steady stream of money to 
be used for foreign missions and relief of the distressed 
in other lands. Half of our nation is unchurched. Never- 
theless millions of people attend services every Sunday 
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and participate during the week in the church’s pro- 
gram of education and evangelism. 

We may resemble a merry-go-round from some angles. 
But after all, even a merry-go-round revolves around a ~ 
fixed center. In this case it is the steady, unobtrusive 
life of the Christian part of our nation. 

Have you ever noticed how little religious news most 
of our daily papers carry? Even with many pastors 
awake to the advantages of drawing the attention of the 
community through well-worded publicity, the crop is 
not very large. Church activities are part of the ac- 
cepted background of American life. It is hard to find 
anything spectacular about it. When a bishop takes it 
upon himself to tell the President what he ought to do 
about the war, it makes the front page. When a min- 


ister continues to preach Christianity fifty-two Sundays _ 


a year, that is the thing we expect. 
No, the American merry-go-round revolves noisily 
about a quiet, unseen center, which will still be there 

when the park is closed for the night. 


Materials and Mixtures 


Ir is fun to experiment with summer beverages, isn’t 
it? Nothing tastes better on a steaming hot day than a 
glass of ice-cold lemonade. Nor does there seem to be 
any end to the variety of refreshing drinks you can 
make starting with lemonade as a base. 

The other day I added boysenberry juice and got the 
prettiest pink liquid you would care to taste. Not ex- 
actly pink, either. More of an orchid color. The chil- 
dren were delighted. 


In spite of their best efforts to empty the pitcher, I | 


had a little left over. Since the one experiment had been 
so successful, I decided to try another. To the boysen- 
berry-lemonade I added pineapple juice. Ugh! You 
should have seen the result. I got just the wrong pro- 
portions. The law of complementary colors went into 
action, and I had a brown, muddy-looking mess that 
nobody wanted to touch. 

The right substances but the wrong combination made 
me think how easy it is to do the right thing in the 
wrong way or in the wrong place, and get something 
that is far from attractive. Like trying to drag a re- 
ligious discussion into the wrong setting, for instance. 
I remember that one day I was riding in a train. A 
man sat down beside me and said, “I have good news 
for you. Christ died for your sins.” For a moment I was 
furious. He had made of something beautiful a cheap 
and ugly formula. 

There is surely no better news in the world than that 
Christ died for our sins. Like the rest of mankind, I 
need to be reminded of it every day. But not by abrupt, 
irreverent strangers in noisy railway trains. 

The Jews of ancient days went to the opposite ex- 
treme. They were so afraid of misusing the name of God 
that they did not speak His name at all. That is almost 
as bad. We need to point out over and over to our- 
selves and to the world that this is God’s world and we 
are His people. There are many ways to do it that are 
both dignified and reverent. 
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Musings of a 
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Minister's Wife .... Qn the Eve of Departure 
Mrs. Lathrop Wonders Why She Ever Leaves Home 


I sHOULD be in bed. The rest of the family are. But I 
am really too tired to sleep. All my muscles ache and I 
can’t bear the thought of lying upstairs awake in the 
dark with them. 

That is foolish, I know. Very soon I shall be sensible 
and go to bed. For the present it is very pleasant here 
en the porch. At least it is pleasant until the mosquitoes 
find out Iam here. That will spur me on to retire as all 
honest people should. 

We are leaving tomorrow morning for Pennsylvania 
and points east. The children have never seen the Lib- 
erty Bell or the Atlantic Ocean. We feel it is time their 
education is attended to. Also, it is two years since we 
have seen some of our relatives and five years since we 
have seen old friends from my husband’s last ‘parish. 
We are going to have a perfectly glorious time. 

I have to tell myself that over and over tonight to 
make myself believe it. I have worked so hard getting 
ready that I hardly care whether we go or not. I know 
I shall not feel like that after we get started, but just 
now it hardly seems worth the effort. Sewing for Joan 
and myself, making sure that all our clothes are clean, 
arranging to leave the house clean enough so that I will 
not hate to come back to it. No man would ever believe 
how much there is to do to get a family of four ready to 
take a vacation. 

Mark and Joan have tried very hard to be helpful. 
In fact, their helpfulness has been one of the hardest 
things I have had to contend with. They are forever 
under foot, full of excited comment on everything I do. 
Joan has packed and repacked her suitcase so often that 
it makes me dizzy, while Mark has brought out enough 
personal baggage to fill a truck. He was highly insulted 
when I suggested that he could get along without the 
shirt which he has plastered solid with bottle tops. 

It would be so much easier to say, “Run along and 
play. Mother can do everything that needs to be done.” 
If only I could divide my work and their character de- 
velopment into water-tight compartments. But even 
their unhelpful assistance is helping them to grow. Per- 
haps it is the awful things that are going on in Europe 
taat make me feel that I must lose no time in teaching 
them to stand on their own feet. Whatever the future 
may be like, I must make them self-reliant enough to 
meet it. 

How did I get to thinking about things like that again? 
Oh, yes, I was thinking about restraining my natural 
desire to shoo Mark and Joan out of the house while I 
pack our suitcases in peace. 

If Mark and Joan have been conspicuous by their 
presence, my husband has certainly been conspicuous 
by his absence. He has been here, there, and every- 
where, getting the parish in shape to leave. Visiting 
sick and shut-ins, making sure that all the organizations 
have their Parish Education Month plans well in hand, 
checking his parish records to insure against having to 
waste the pep he brings back from vacation on neces- 
sary but somewhat boring statistics—he has been as 


busy as a mouse in a cheese factory. Sometimes I think 
he overdoes some of these things. Yet I suppose he 
couldn’t enjoy the trip with details left hanging in the 
air any more than I could enjoy it if I knew that I had 
left a dirty house behind me. He must do this work as 
he thinks best. I know there are ministers’ wives who 
can help their husband plan their work. I don’t seem 
tc be one of them. That psychological factor about a 
roinister’s work always seems to hold me back when I 
might insist on having things done my way. 

Of course, our preparations for departure would be 
much easier if there was some let-up to the usual com- 
ings and goings at the parsonage. Sometimes they get 
under my skin a little. Like Mrs. Gerber’s visit this 
morning. She came fluttering in. She wasn’t going to 
stay a minute. She knew the pastor was busy, but she 
did want to ask what he thought of sending Sara to the 
state university instead of to the church college she has 
been attending. With an only child like Sara the en- 
vironment of her college years is so important, don’t 
you think? But the university is so much nearer, and 
she hated not to be sharing these years with her. 

I excused myself and returned to my ironing. She 
knows perfectly what Jerry thinks because they went 
into the whole matter last year. Moreover, she will do 
as she wants anyhow. 

Perhaps these things bother me more because they 
bother my husband so little. When I complain about 
people taking up his time, he just laughs and says, “You 
wouldn’t want them not to feel free to come to me with 
their problems, would you?” That silences me, for there 
is only one answer to a question like that. A minister 
must be approachable, even at the expense of efficiency. 

After twelve years of parsonage life, I have grown 
used to visitors at all hours, on all sorts of errands. They 
never bother me unless I am tired, as I am tonight. 
Thank goodness Jerry will probably be asleep when I 
go upstairs. Otherwise I might be tempted to blow off 
steam to him. A good night’s sleep is all I need to make 
me think we are embarking on a delightful adventure. 
Right now I am wondering where I ever got the idea 
{ wanted to go. 


Naughty 
‘Nora’s 


Nonsense 


We may have deep convic- 
tions 

When we sit relaxed and 
quiet, 

But can they stand the fric- 
; tions 

‘Where fear and greed run 
riot? 
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Sao ‘Senlentes 


Render the account of thy stewardship; for thou 
canst be no longer steward. Luke 16: 1 


“Arm me with jealous care 
As in Thy sight to live; 
And oh! Thy servant, Lord, prepare, 
A strict account to give.”—Charles Wesley 


* * * 


If therefore ye have not been faithful in the un- 
righteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
Luke 16: 11 


true riches P 


“We lose what on ourselves we spend; 
We have as treasure without end 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 
Who givest all.”—Christopher Wordsworth 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon. Luke 16: 13 


“Other lords have long held sway; 
Now Thy Name alone to bear, 
Thy dear voice alone obey 
Is my daily, hourly prayer.”—Frances R. Havergal 


* * * 


And not one of them said that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they had all 
Acts 4: 32 


things common. 


“We give Thee but Thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be: 
All that we have is Thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from Thee.”—William W. How 


* * So 


Neither was there among them any that lacked: for 
as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them at the apostles’ feet: and distribu- 
tion was made unto each, according as anyone had 
Acts 4: 34, 35 


need. 


“So let our lips and lives express 

The holy gospel we profess; 

So let our works and virtues shine, 

To prove the doctrine all divine!”—Isaac Watts 


But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thy 
heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and to keep back part 
of the price of the land? VAIGTSHOETS, 

“Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold.”—Frances R. Havergal 


* * * 


But Peter said unto her, How is it that ye have 
agreed together to try the Spirit of the Lord? Behold, 
the feet of them that have buried thy husband are at 
the door, and they shall carry thee out. Acts 5:9 

“Help me to watch and pray, 
And on Thyself rely, 


Assured, if I my trust betray, 
I shall forever die.”—Charles Wesley 


THE LUTHERAN 


ed Oewatons 


There is a legend of a fair princess who bathed her 
body with poisons that the king, her paramour, might 
with his lips taste and inhale the deadly toxins. She was 
the traitorous tool of the king’s steward who would do 
away with his lord. Do we, Christ’s would-be stewards, 
treat as disloyally our Lord when we ignore His cause 
and crucify His Spirit daily? 


A rich friend receives $10,000 annually from an en- 
dowment policy because he paid large premiums in 
earlier years. What investment have you for eternity? 
The proper use of material things in these investing 


years conditions largely the spiritual enjoyment here- 


after. 


Some consider the “almighty dollar” as their idol. 
They rely upon it for their pleasure and security. The 
inscription on our coin, “In God we trust,” theoretically 
belies the supremacy of mammon, but in practice the 
coin, not the inscription, counts. “Our money” and not 
“our Maker” weighs heaviest in the minds of the many. 


In our fields and forests, mountains and streams, are 
treasures immeasurable stored away by the Creator. He 
gives us the knowledge and ability to draw out and de- 
velop what He has made. In our egotism we call it 
“ours.” It is all of God’s creation and providence. We 
are only stewards to develop and distribute wisely the 
“common” wealth committed to us in trust. 


A-batch of bank notes lay rotting in the ground. Dug — 


up, they were put into circulation, transformed from 
worthless paper into valuable currency. Useless Chris- 
tians can be of value to God and humanity only as they 
dig out their buried talents and possessions, and put 
them into service. What a marvelous transformation: 
from inert matter to circulating medium, from dedica- 
tion “at the apostles’ feet” to unselfish “distribution” to 
all in need! 


Hans Simons, one of the keenest minds of Germany, 
said recently at the New England Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs that he believed the new “world order” 
would be based on stronger moral foundations. The 
“Communist experiment,” he insisted, “is finished,” and 
a new theoretical basis would replace that of Marx and 
his followers. He suggested there “might be a great re- 
ligious revival.” 


Our President said, “We would rather die on our feet 
than live on our knees.” Someone followed this with the 
remark, “If we lived more on our knees we might not 
have to die on our feet.” When the Ananiases and Sap- 
phiras in the world gang up, with their greed and lies, 
self-respecting citizens stand up with the Simon Peters 
against them. The eternal Ruler will deal final justice; 
in the meantime, let us go “forward on our knees.” 


je 4, 


Christianity 
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Bible Quiz 

Wuo was Ananias? In the Old Testament there are 
a number with that name, “Hananiah” in Hebrew. 
Hanan means “merciful” or “gracious,” and Hanan-Jah, 
or Hananiah, means “Jah,” or Jehovah, “is merciful.” 
The term “gracious” fits Anna, the aged prophetess 
mentioned in Luke 2: 36, as rejoicing over the child 
Jesus, but does not become Annas, the high priest who 
despised Jesus (John 18: 13-24) and His disciples, Peter 
and John (Acts 4: 6). There were three named Ananias 
in the New Testament: the high priest—not Annas 
above—who smote Paul and was rebuked by him at the 
latter’s trial (Acts 23: 2, 5; 24: 1); the devout Christian 
who baptized and instructed Paul after his conversion 
(Acts 9: 10; 22: 12); and the husband of Sapphira, who 
with her met a tragic death and left the odium of an 
example to be shunned (Acts 5: 1-5). 

“What is the ‘Ananias Club’?” a young man asked, 
when told that the wealthiest man in the community 
was its leading member and became rich through its 
practices. The questioner refused to join, however, 
when he learned it was the popular “Liars’ Club.” 
Ananias and his wife turned in a false report on their 
property sale, and embezzled the part of the proceeds 
withheld from the accounting. But they didn’t fool 
Peter. He had more than mere fisherman’s acumen; he 
had spiritual insight. Offhand, it looks like hard-boiled 
Puritanism when their liberal gift was minimized, and 
immediate death was the penalty for keeping part of the 
money. We must read carefully to understand: When 
the wave of self-denial swept over the early church, im- 
pelling the zealous to sell all they possessed and pool 
the proceeds in a common treasury, there was no com- 
pulsion except that of love. As Peter remarked, the 
proceeds from the property sold by Ananias and Sap- 
phira belonged to them and could be used as they 

teased. The sin was not in retaining part for them- 
selves, but in the deception of appearing to give all to 
the church and lying about it. They even conspired 
secretly to this end. The double charge was, “Thou hast 
conceived this thing in thy heart,’ and “Thou hast not 
lied unto men but unto God.” 


Communism and 


| 


In the early church “they had all things common.” 
“Neither was there among them any that lacked.” 
“Possessors of lands or houses sold them and brought 
the price of the things sold, and laid them at the apostles’ 
feet.” “Distribution was made unto each, according as 
any one had need.” Isn’t that Communism? “In com- 
mon,” as to property distribution and social leveling, 
Yes. “In common,” as to ideology and spirit, emphati- 
cally, No! The “Community” of the Christian ‘“Com- 
monwealth” is a spiritual, a holy, “Communion.” The 
property division in the early church was entirely vol- 
untary, with no state or party dictation; it was in the 
name of Christ, not anti-Christian; it was from the inner 
‘compulsion of sacrificial love, not from fear of a godless 
government. 
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The early Christian communal experiment has been 
repeated at various time and places, but in every in- 
stance it has been doomed to failure. Natural ability 
invariably asserts itself in leadership and takes for itself 
the major share of earnings; innate selfishness and sin 
inevitably grasp the lion’s share of the wealth originally 
divided. No socialistic, humanitarian, or even Christian 
leveling, however well intended or wisely instituted, 
can continue permanently, human nature and worldly 
conditions being what they are. The Christian adven- 
ture is fundamentally individualistic in its sacrifices and 
transformations, even if socialistic in its program and 
implications. 

The final test is not in theories or slogans, but in a 
definite relationship of loyalty and service. Communism 
is both theoretically and actually godless and material- 
istic. Christianity is professedly godlike, but in the acts 
of its nominal exponents it is far removed from its ideals. 
A, life that is truly Christian demands a spirit of genuine 
stewardship. It is not satisfied with formal professions 
ot faith in God and His salvation but engages actively 
and earnestly in serving Him and subordinating every- 
thing to the furtherance of His Kingdom. 


“Enough” —“Not Enough” 


In his church bulletin, Pastor J. H. L. Trout of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, presents in choice lines the contrast between 
the dedicated loyalty of the patriot and the Christian: 


“Tf—or when—we fight with other men, 
We shall not lack for those who fly: 
Eyes, floating aloft; 
Chariots of Mars, bearing meteors of death 
To drop on men that sleep, 
On wives that weep, on babes at mother’s breast; 
And combat birds that whir and roar 
And dive and spurt hot flames, 
Then drop—themselves a flash of flame at night— 
By day a shriek, a smoking comet, then a crash. 
So birdmen fly—and die. 
Always enough! 
They love to fly—and love their country, too, 
Enough to die. 


“But not enough to serve my Lord! 
Never enough to fly across the wastes of sin 
To tell His love! 
Enough to kill, but not enough to save! 
Never enough to teach the Master’s will; 
To live and walk in humble, upright ways. 
Too few who take the Master at His word; 
Who follow where He leads; 
Who go where He commands, as Lord, 
To heal, to preach to dying men, 
To lift the fallen, succor those hard pressed 
In daily battle for the right, 
And teach men how to live as sons of God! 


“O, God, 
Why should Mars say, ‘Always enough—for me’? 
And why the Christ, ‘The laborers are few’?” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THERE is something in a name, especially one whose 
dignity has grown with the passing of centuries until 
it seems a term inseparable from vitality. Take, for ex- 
ample, the word Patriarch. Doubtless the meanings that 
are revelant to its general significance, the seniority at- 
tainable by paternity and leadership earned by long 
experience, contributed to the esteem in which the 
patriarchs of the ancient church were held. Christianity 
was not commanded to build its defenses and establish 
its institutions of progress around men elected to lead- 
ership in five great areas. The five historic “patri- 
archates” — Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch in Syria, 
Rome, and Constantinople, developed as the Gospel ex- 
tended its influence and “organized the church.” The 
far-flung, much-harassed congregations of the first four 
centuries of the Christian era found wisdom and effici- 
ency in dividing administration of the community of 
believers into areas, each of which contained a position 
resembling that held by the head of a family or the 
patriarch of a clan. There is neither the propriety nor 
the charm in the word Pope by which the Patriarch of 
Rome chose to be called; it was by incidents and through 
the strategy of seizing power not naturally under his 
jurisdiction that this “Western” departure from the 
earlier title, Patriarch, was attained and retained. 


CHIEF BRIDGE BUILDER 

WE arRE indebted to an article in the July issue of 
The Lutheran Church Quarterly by Professor Harry F. 
Baughman of Gettysburg Theological Seminary that re- 
minds one of a term which was familiar in Rome long 
before either Patriarchate or Papacy. It is Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, who might be defined as the head of the religious 
cult of the ancient regime; who was displaced by the 
Pope when Constantine established the church by im- 
perial decree. 

But what excited our interest was Dr. Baughman’s 
reference to what Pontifex Maximus means in itself. 
lt signifies Master Bridge Builder. He applies this basic 
derivation to the objectives and constructive activities 
of those ordained to the office of pastor. The preacher 
is a bridge builder. The comparison is given specifica- 
tions in sentences which we quote in full as follows: 

“The true preacher is always a bridge builder, erect- 
ing a structure into the unseen world, a structure an- 
chored upon two shores and designed to carry the most 
important commerce of life between these two vital 
points, the soul of man and the heart of the eternal. 

“His preaching will be like a tree that sends its roots 
deep down into the sustaining soil, and at the same 
time lifts its branches up into the face of the sun and 
the sky. It will belong to earth and to heaven, and will 
be constantly aware of both... 

“The preaching of tomorrow, then, must be firmly 
anchored upon the farther shore. It must communicate 
a message and a power that come from ‘beyond our 
bourne of Time and Place.’ The supreme duty with 
which it is charged must be that of leading the souls 
of men into the ‘secret place of the Most High.’ Its au- 
thority must be that which is derived not from the wis- 
dom of men or their cunning speech, but from the 
power of God. The preacher shall not merely join the 


‘goodly fellowship of the prophets,’ an estate which too 
often has satisfied the eager hearts and the reforming 
zeal of our generation, and has left unaccomplished the 
real tasks of the kingdom because it has addressed itself 
wholly to the circumference and has not started with 
the center. He must also be one of the glorious company 
of the apostles.’ ” 


REQUIRED FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Mempers of the Jesuit order deny the belief that 
the achievement of a worthy purpose is more important 
than the ethics of the methods employed. Nevertheless, 
tradition continues to connect the proverb, “The end 
justifies the means,” with the policies practiced by 
Loyola, Xavier, their contemporaries and inheritors. 
Refusal to acknowledge the indictment does not alter 
the testimony of history. When unyielding determina- 
tion to obtain authority required resort to intrigues, 
compromises with pagan and evil cults, and the crush- 
ing of opposition, no humanitarian scruples were per- 
mitted to slow down conquest. 

But what was commoner than cruelty was the ab- 
sorption of some favorite local or national influence into 


“the scheme of things” as devised by ecclesiastical “con- 


quistadors.” An example of what we mean is the place 
given by the Papacy to “Our Lady of Guadeloupe,” the 
patron saint of Mexico. If ever a group of nations was 
given ample reasons to refuse conversion to Christian- 
ity, the victims of the Spanish of the new world could 
qualify. The teamwork of soldier and priest was perfect. 
The one robbed the Incan or the Montezuman of his 
gold and the other destroyed the sacred records of a 
great past. Naturally in Peru, in Guatemala and Mexico, 
the efforts of the church to gain and hold the confidence 
of the despoiled natives were resisted. A new sort of 
miracle had to occur. The story is that a “poor peasant” 
was thrice stopped on his way to market by a vision 
that commanded him to visit the Catholic bishop and 
ask for a shrine for a native saint. And when the bishop 
would not believe in the vision, there was provided the 
miracle of a picture of the Virgin on a piece of coarse 


cloth. This is said to have persuaded the hierarchy to 
include a Mexican in its gallery of Madonnas and thus | 


gain a more advantageous approach to the “Christian- 
ization” of the conquered and dispossessed natives. 

It is frequently stated concerning the experiences 
of Christianity in China that willingness to incorporate 
pagan doctrines into the Christian message caused 
rivalry, jealousy, and finally expulsion of missionaries 
in that country. The Jesuit father Ricci was very active 
in planting missions in that nation, but in doing so he 
found it expedient to incorporate certain forms of an- 
cestor worship and of recognition of Confucius with the 
teachings of the church. Franciscans and Dominicans 
whose monastic orders sent them to China, protested 
that this was commingling of true and false tenets of 
religion. The controversy reached an acute stage of 
competition and finally Christianity was exiled. 


A MODERN DANGER 


Some weeks ago, when gambling by means of the 
game of, Bingo was sponsored by church societies, though 
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| forbidden to movies and other secular enterprises, the 
joke makers gave circulation to the yarn that an indi- 
| vidual named Cohen was denied connection with the 
chosen people because a Bingo combination was found 
in his pockets. Rumor is our authority for the assertion 
that auxiliary groups in Lutheran congregations have 
| clung tenaciously to ways of raising money in which 
' forms of gambling appear openly or under very thin 


| forms of disguise. Even after definite admonitions from 


| synods and church boards have been received, the 


| scandalous practices were not abandoned. 


The fact is that a great peril confronts our church 


| organizations because they neglect to develop the forms 


_ of corporate life that are the fruit of Christian teachings 
| and the testimony of the kingdom of God. We are still 
| resisting the invasion of our liturgical music by the 
| rhythm and melodies of jazz and swing, and probably 
the conservative influences of the Word of God con- 


/| tinue to command reverence at the altar. Sermons also 


' retain evidences of regard for the sacred places of their 
| delivery and the sacred purposes of their discussions. 

_ But temptations are strong against this regard for the 
| distinctive spirituality, the ‘“‘other-worldliness” of the 

‘Gospel. 

One does not approve search for what is different 
merely in order to be different. We eat the food, wear 
the clothes, and earn the cost of food, clothing, and 
shelter which are available in our environment. But 
according to the dictates of ‘an inner, individualizing, 
spiritual mentor, we are in all these activities persons 
whom Christ’s grace has regenerated. One who is 
twice born can and should be close to the consciousness 
| that he is a pilgrim who has here no continuing habi- 
tation. 


CONFORMITY TO THE WORLD FORBIDDEN 

In the company of believers, this distinctiveness takes 
form and acquires visibility. Without smugness or intent 
to appear pious, they who desire to do God’s work com- 
| bine efforts and seek expression of their faith in Him 

_ Who bestows upon them a great treasure. When the be- 
Fevers in Corinth showed signs of turning their Sunday 
meetings into an occasion of indulgence similar to 
worldly circles of kinfolk and friends, the apostle asked 
them, “What! have ye not houses to eat and drink in?” 

We believe a great danger threatens church folk and 
church groups at this time. It is a temptation to copy 
worldly ways, adopt worldly objectives, and lose the 
| distinctions that Christian practices bestow. If for this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable. Every plan that is given form and offered 
for adoption by church people in the coming weeks 
| should be tested by spiritual standards. Every conven- 
tion should have that on its program and in its discus- 
sions which will stamp the gathering as one desiring to 
‘serve God. And, most of all, the eternal spiritual bene- 
fits that accrue to man by his faith in Christ should be 
identified and recommended. We must be “a spiritual 
house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 

Otherwise we have no right to exist. We only clutter 
up the ground. We shall be displaced by those worthy 
of the name Christian. And what is of greater import, 
is the known fact that the development of non-worldly, 
that is, other-worldly, services and fellowship are rich- 
est in their rewards to their participants. 
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Dare Democracy Live 


CHRISTIANITY is the bulwark of democracy. The fam- 
ily is the bulwark of Christianity. The individual is the 
bulwark of the family. The Word of God is the bulwark 
of the individual. We then must lay the responsibility 
of government at the door of our hearts. Know the 
Word so as to know God. Then follow through to 
strengthen the bulwark of democracy. 

Integrity of word, morality and respect for others will 
strengthen, or the lack of it will weaken, the bulwark 
of government and she will crumble. It rests with you. 
It rests with me. We cannot live on the laurels of those 
men of 154 years ago.—John R. Strevig. 


Unfitted for Self-Defense 


(Continued from page 9) 


of the Moravian Mission to the Indians, at the instance 
ef the new American government rode across the bliz- 
zard-swept mountains to the Delaware capital at Gosho- 
shunk—now Coshocton, Ohio—and persuaded the war- 
riors there to reject the bribe offered them. 

But that sort of decency was not long remembered by 
some white men. In 1782, an expedition from Redstone, 
Pennsylvania, captured some eighty members of the 
Christian colony of the Delawares, and crushed their 
heads in with coopers’ mallets, as the victims—men, 
women, and little children—knelt in prayer. The war- 
like Delawares took grim note of that, and at the close 
of the Revolution, they captured Colonel George Craw- 
ford, who had served on Washington’s staff, and burned 
him at the stake. 

It is said that the first President of the United States 
had profound contempt for Indians. Perhaps, whenever 
ke thought of them his heart was wrenched by mem- 
ories of Crawford. As for the Delawares, they had done 
the deed in a frenzy of desperation—at the end of gen- 
erations of injustice, and in the face of hopelessness. 

They made their last brave stand as a nation in 1794, 
at a spot now within the suburbs of Toledo, Ohio—the 
battleground of Fallen Timbers—ridden down and riven 
by the sabers of Mad Anthony Wayne’s cavalry. The 
descendants of the remnant of the Delawares eventually 
reached Kansas and refuge in Indian reservations. 

For Lutherans, the Delawares have a peculiar sig- 
nificance. They might well be called the Indians of 
Luther’s Catechism. For them, and into one of their 
dialects, the Rev. John Campanius, Swedish Lutheran 
pastor on the Delaware, translated Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism. Among them, he laid the groundwork of the 
amity with which they received William Penn and his 
colonists. When the Swedish pastors were gone, the 
mission to the Indians languished, until the Moravians 
took it up. 

Until the year 1795, the Delawares and their cousins, 
the Shawnees, were the barrier that halted settlement 
at the Ohio River. 

Twice, then, Lutheran history in America must take 
account of the Delawares—first, as an unsurpassed op- 
portunity for evangelizing the native tribes of North 
America; second, as a barrier Lutherans eventually had 
to face in winning western homes for themselves. 
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The One Promised Has Come 


Anonymous Writer Identifies End of Mosaic Covenant and Interprets 
Hebrew Rites 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Hebrews 9: 11-22. The Sunday School Lesson for August 24 


It 1s a striking fact that for one of 
the most important books in the New 
Testament we lack the name of the 
writer. It is obvious that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is accurately expressive 
of the doctrines of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, St. Paul. But nowhere 
does that author of numerous letters 
to the Apostolic Church connect his 
own name with this particular epistle. 
There have been those amongst the 
scholars who have critically examined 
the New Testament who are willing to 
claim that St. Paul is the writer. But 
the character of the language which is 
used is so different in style and in ele- 
gance from such Epistles as that to the 
Romans or the two to the Corinthians 
as to justify the conclusion that while 
the doctrines were such as Paul taught 
with approval, the letter itself was not 
written by him, but by a close com- 
panion and follower of his. 

Of such persons, three are most fre- 
quently mentioned, namely, Barnabas, 
Apollos and Luke. 


A Change of Covenants 


What makes the Epistle of peculiar 
importance is the purpose which its 
writer intended it to achieve. It is the 
only one of the letters in the New Tes- 
tament which is directed particularly 
to Hebrew converts to Christianity. Of 
these there undoubtedly were a great 
many. There were 3,000 added to the 
church on the day of Pentecost, 
and shortly thereafter Luke reports 
5,000 were saved, who testified to their 
acceptance of the Gospel of Christ. 
While not every one of these was nec- 
essarily a Jew, and while probably a 
considerable number of them were per- 
sons who had grown dissatisfied with 
the practices of their religious leaders, 
so that Apostolic preaching fell on soil 
made fertile by discontent with ecclesi- 
astical conditions, nevertheless, it was 
a long step for those who had been 
familiar from childhood with the rites 
which characterized the Hebrew re- 
ligion to change to a form of worship 
such as was characteristic of the little 
groups of believers in Christ. The early 
Christians met for simple worship, and 
in times of persecution were driven to 
hiding places for the practices of their 
devotions. If one draws a parallel be- 
tween the requirements of a change of 
relationships such as is the necessity of 
persons who come to the United States 
and Canada from foreign lands, par- 


ticularly from nations in which the 
basic formulas of government are not 
those of a democracy, he can realize 
how tremendous was the step which 
had: to be taken by a Jew in order that 
he might find himself a member of a 
community of Christians. It must also 
be remembered that those who had 
left the faith of their fathers to embrace 
that of the New Covenant made this 
decision only after meeting the bitter 
antagonism of their kinfolk, of their 
communities and sooner or later of 
their government. 


An Outstanding Advance 


The ninth chapter of the Epistle from 
which the Sunday school lesson for 
August 24 is taken, brings sharply into 
the foreground one of several develop- 
ments from. Hebraism into Christianity 
which confronted a Jew who gave con- 
sideration to becoming a Christian. The 
excerpt deals in a dramatic way with 
the most.solemn of the religious festi- 
vals observed by the Hebrew people. 
Their highest ecclesiastical official, the 
great High Priest, is seen in the per- 
formance of his most solemn duty, the 
entrance into the Holy of Holies to 
offer the blood of the goat on the Day 
of Atonement; also the confession of 
the sins of the people over the head of 
the scapegoat is implied. Over against 
these is that fulfilment of the Messianic 
prophecy that One should be born 
whom the God of Israel would send to 
bear the sins of the people of the world. 
The long line of Hebrew prophecy was 
also involved, especially the eloquent 
description by Isaiah of the Messiah’s 
self-offering, of which we have the rec- 
ord in the 53d chapter of his prophecy, 
and which would enter into the very 
devout Jews’ consideration of accept- 
ing of Jesus of Nazareth as the Mes- 
siah. There would also be the require- 
ment to accept as Messianic the humili- 
ation to which Jesus submitted Him- 
self, as to which there was nothing 
symbolic or poetical or romantic. 

To be sure, the prophets themselves 
foretold that such would be the treat- 
ment meted out to him who was the 
Messiah and who would be the One 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 11 to 17 
Taking Up the Cross. Matthew 16: 24-26. 
Tribulations. John 16: 33. 
Suffering for Christ. I Peter 4: 12-19. 
. The Conquest of Worry. I Peter 5: 6-11. 
Suffering with Christ. Romans 8: 12-18. 
. Fellowship in Suffering. Philippians 3:7-11. 
Confident in Suffering. II (Fimothy 1: 8-12. 
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sent of Jehovah to bear the sins of the . 


whole world. But one can easily imag-— 


ine that many would feel the terrific | 


pressure of persecution and their own 
doubts and require strengthening in 


convictions by their assurance of this — 


now unnamed writer who so thor- 
oughly understood their troubles. 


A New Covenant 


Equally important in the plan of God 
for the salvation of mankind is a sec- 
ond item of Messianic importance to 
which reference is made in this ninth 
chapter. There is announced that Jesus 
is the mediator of a New Covenant, 
that the first Covenant has been done 
away and its place taken by the sub- 
stitution of salvation by faith in Christ 
for the former dependence on the law. 
There is nothing ambiguous in this 
declaration concerning a new testa- 
ment whereby one made through Moses, 
and the law was annulled. How a de- 
vout Jew estimated this Mosaic Cove- 
nant can be realized if one recalls the 
indignant response made by a company 
of Jews to whom Jesus was speaking 
when they said to Him, “We are Abra- 
ham’s children and we have never been 
in bondage to any man.” 

What makes this Epistle to the He- 
brews of great importance to a Jew is 
the bridge it shows between the first 
and the second covenant. People must 
have said to these proclaimers of the 


new message, “Are you telling us that | 


God has changed the principle on the 
basis of which He deals with us?” The 
answer to that query is, “No. He has 


t 


not changed the principle. It was orig+ — 
inally a relationship by faith.” This ac-— 


counts for that wonderful 11th chapter 


of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the one 


which begins, “Now faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence 


of things not seen.” This definition is 


followed by the “roll call of the faith- 
ful” in which are listed the fathers and 
heroes of the glorious Hebrew past. 


Another reference in the ninth chap- _ 


ter deals with the form of sacrifice 
which was brought to an end when the 


New Covenant was instituted. For 


Hebraism, a temple, a Holy of Holies, a 
sacrificial’ priesthood, and offerings of 


blood were characteristic, but they only — 


foreshadowed what was to come; the 
substance was Christ. The rite of shed- 
ding of blood was given significance 
with the sacrifice on Calvary. The au- 
thor of the Epistle, therefore, boldly 
presents to his Hebrew readers a query 


of comparison, “If the blood of bulls 


and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh; how much 


more shall the blood of Christ, who 


through the eternal Spirit offered Him- 
self without spot to God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God?” 
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"Why Should We Be 
Interested in Church 
| Work? 


Acts 2: 41-47 


InTEREST in church work depends on 
interest in Christ. In our splendidly 
|| planned leadership training courses it 
| is never forgotten that skills are only 

the instrument and their right use de- 

pends on the right attitudes of the 
| leaders. To say this in another way, 
| personality is the most important factor 
_ in leadership, and Christian personality 
)| comes by way of consecration to Christ. 
| Christian personality reflects Christ, 
imitates Christ, testifies that Christ 

dwells in us. Interest in the things in 
which Christ was interested will in- 
_ evitably lead to interest in church 
| work. 

The Greek word for church meant lit- 
erally called out. Those who were called 
| out of sin and worldliness were members 

_of the church. The English word orig- 
' inally meant the Lord’s, a very beau- 
tiful definition of ideal church member- 
ship. There are a number of figures 
used to describe the church in the 
epistles, all of which help to answer 

the question why we should be inter- 
' ested’in church work. The church is 
called a household, a building and the 
_ Body of Christ. 


A Household: Gal. 6:10; Eph. 2:19 


Jesus taught us to think of God as 
our Father. His use of that endearing 
| term differs from the use of it by those 
' who speak of the fatherhood of God 
‘and think of God only as the source of 
life, the Creator. We might say that 
every person who is born into the 
world may claim the fatherhood of God 
in that meaning. But Jesus spoke of a 
rebirth, or second birth, in which by 


| tionship of sons and daughters of God. 
_ The sacrament of Baptism confers this 
| gift upon us. The church is a realized 
family relationship with God. It ac- 
cepts what Christ offered and binds to- 
| gether those who by faith become God’s 
_ children. 
__ We should be reminded that this re- 
lationship to God the Father also im- 
plies a new relationship with each 
other. Children of the same father are 
related by ties of blood. They will share 
with each other as did the Christians in 
the early church, even selling their 
possessions and constituting a common 


_ faith we come into the glorious rela-' 


treasury. This was not the best way of 
recognizing brotherhood, but it proved 
their spiritual kinship with Him Who 
gave His life for all of us. Children will 
be willing to do their share of the work, 
to help those who are not strong enough 
to do their part and those who are 
easily led into sin, and to worship to- 
gether in love and adoration of their 
God. 

If we are members of this family, we 
will surely want to have our part in 
the family life. 


A Building: Eph. 2: 20-22; 
I Peter 2: 1-8 

A building requires an architect. 
God planned the church. A builder re- 
quires stones. They must be square, 
good for building. An old proverb says, 
“A square stone lies not long in the 
lane.” The fact is that all the materials 
with which God must work require 
much squaring, much forgiving grace. 
We are the living stones which He 
must use if His temple is to be built. 

All figures break down if they are 
applied too closely. The word living 
had to be placed with the word stone 
to make each person recognize his in- 
dividual responsibility for the building 
of the household of faith. Stones are 
helpless in the hands of the stone- 
worker. Living stones may refuse to 
be shaped for use. We may stubbornly 
object to the place where He wants us. 
How many of us would insist that we 
be placed in the front of the building, 
where all can see and admire! How few 
are willing to be placed in the founda- 
tion, where we help to make the build- 
ing safe and sure, but where no one 
sees us. We must remember that the 
Builder knows just where we are do- 
ing our part. 

There is one cornerstone. This was 
the stone that was rejected by those 
who should have been proud to place it 
as the key to the whole structure. 
Christ is the cornerstone. To Him we 
are cemented by the tie of love. Cer- 
tainly if we are fitted to take any part 
in His building we ought to be willing 
and happy. 

If we are living stones in God’s tem- 
ple, nothing ever should seem so im- 
portant as to do our best where He 
has placed us. 


The Body of Christ: 

I Cor. 12: 12-30; Eph. 4: 1-7 
There is no more meaningful symbol 

for the church than the Body of Christ. 

There is material here for many ser- 

mons. The body makes the spirit seen 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


and active. It would be impossible for 
the spirit to work without it. The spirit 
gives life, and without it the body 
would be ready for burial. So the 
church makes Christ seen and active 
in this present world. If the church 
ever loses the presence of Christ, it will 
die. But so long as spirit and body are 
together we have Christ at work in the 
world. 

The church does the work that Christ 
would do were He here in the flesh. 
Wherever there is a church His work 
is being done. As He healed and helped, 
served and saved, so the church is heal- 
ing and helping, serving and saving. 
The teaching work of the church re- 
minds us of the Master with His dis- 
ciples around Him, learning of Him. 
The church today says, “Son, daughter, 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” It speaks for 
Christ. When it fails to interpret Him 
to the world, it has lost its right to the 
name Christian. It is the mission of the 
church to represent Christ. 

The body has many parts, each with 
its own function. The ‘effectiveness of 
the body depends on the way in which 
these parts work together. Each church 
member should accept cheerfully the 
work for which he is fitted. The eye 
will make a failure at hearing and the 
ear cannot see. Much of the confusion 
in the church is due to the fact that 
members are not willing to do what 
they can do best. Two-talent members 
insist on tasks that require five talents. 
One-talent members refuse to do even 
the humble thing of which they are 
capable. What an honor God has done 
us in giving us a function in the Body 
of Christ. 

The unity of the body is in the spirit 
that moves it. Christ is the power that 
unifies and directs the members of the 
church. As they accept His direction 
they will work together. They will also 
work effectively. Much that is called 
church work has little to do with 
Christ. The skills and energies of the 
members are often wasted on things 
that have little to do with interpreting 
Christ to the world. Good fellowship 
should be cultivated. Normal, innocent 
interests should be provided for all the 
members. But Christ never intended 
His church to become a glorified res- 
taurant, or a rival to carnivals and 
amusement parks. 

That which would interest Christ is 
a proper interest of the church. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 17. 
Reference, “The Lutheran Handbook,” 
chapter 10. Next topic, Can We Find 
God in Nature? 
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OPEN LETTERS 


LONG ISLAND DISSENT 
APPROVED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tue Long Island Conference “dis- 
sent” in its original draft is the strong- 
est and sanest Lutheran public state- 
ment, based on Scriptural principles, 
thus far appearing in print, contribut- 
ing toward ultimate totalitarian Chris- 
tian consciousness in these matters, and 
deserving only additional emphasis, 
rather than weakening through such 
“compromised statements” as Dr. Paul 
Scherer and other brilliant lights so 
courageously objected to. We deplore 
particularly the ridiculous procrastina- 
tion implied in statement Number 3 
adopted by the United Synod of New 
York, regardless of their intention or 
origin. I for one also wish to go on 
record as dissenting from an Omaha 
Convention, which declaration inter- 
preted the word “right” of the Six- 
teenth Article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion to be the equivalent of “duty,” 
when as a matter of fact originally it 
implied nothing more than “privilege,” 
instead of responsibility, as is clearly 
discernible from the whole historical 
setting and the final item mentioned in 
the positive statement, “the Christian 
‘may ” (my italics) ... “marry a wife, 
or be given in marriage.” Not “must,” 
or “in duty bound”’—cf. Loy, “The 
Augsburg Confession,” Lutheran Book 
Concern. Even thirty-two years ago, 
as a candidate for the Christian min- 
istry, I never would have obligated 
myself with an oath of office to the 
Augsburg Confession if my theological 
faculty would have dared to interpret 
this word “may,” or “right,’ to imply 
“in duty bound,” or “obligation.” Un- 
der the guidance of an enlightening 
Holy Spirit since then, I cannot cow- 
ardly accept the Omaha Convention 
interpretation and now and _ forever 
hold my peace hereafter when con- 
fronted by United States Federal of- 
ficials if questioned, because I raised 
no conscientious objections to the com- 
mitments of my Church in convention. 

In your article, “Let’s Think About 
Conscience,” you asked the question, 
Dear Editor, “If the dissent gains the 
case, what disposition is thereby made 
of the grant to conscientious objectors”? 
Surely the question is not raised to in- 
timidate the conscientious objectors, or 
to insinuate that our Church would 
wash its hands of the entire matter, as 
Pontius Pilate. Acknowledging that 
errors have been made, let us eliminate 
“the Christian is duty bound to bear 
arms,” as well as the contradictory 
statement of the Omaha Convention 
under (d) “Such recognition does not 
imply the Church’s approval of such 


conscientious objection,” and have our 
Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church, or its appointed com- 
mittees, formulate such statements as 
shall be a credit to any church success- 
ful enough to raise in this day of 
tyranny and dictatorship conscientious 
objectors in the fear and admonition of 
the Lord, men who accept the five 
propositions of the Long Island Con- 
ference, better still, as followers of the 
Prince of Peace, bear evidence of His 
Spirit (Matt. 5: 43-48); and eventually 
shall be acknowledged nominally and 
essentially as His co-heirs (Matt. 5: 9). 

Continuing to analyze your article, 
‘“Let’s Think About Conscience,” your 
references to the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
are not conclusive, any more than your 
deductions in the final paragraph. 
Would you undo the work of Luther 
in placing the individual’s conscience 
under the strait jacket of a domineer- 
ing church? And would you abolish 
freedom of religion in substituting state 
authority for the right of private judg- 
ment? You may question the correct- 
ness of “the conscience of the indi- 
vidual, informed and inspired by the 
Word of God, is the final authority in 
determining conduct.” The Roman 
Catholic Church also questioned Lu- 
ther’s stand at Worms. As for me, and 
millions of unsophisticated Christians, 
Acts 5: 29 is of universal and not tech- 
nically specific, application, immeasur- 
ably more imperative when any state 
tries to force me to violate my most 
sacred interpretation of “Thou shalt not 
kill,” than when any ecclesiastical or- 
ganization threatens me with excom- 
munication or intimidation, in trying to 
silence me. 

Why do all who quote Romans 13: 
1-7 not quote Romans 13: 8-10. Or, if 
that should be an unrelated matter, 
how can anyone relate Romans 13: 3, 
“Do that which is good,” with the mil- 
itary policy, “The more daring you ex- 
hibit in killing, the greater recognition 
the state offers with medals’? Does 
“the end justify the means” after all? 

Truly, the Long Island Conference 
saw Christ’s burning light beaconing 
through the increasing political and 
ecclesiastical darkness, when in para- 
graph 2, it dared say among other 
things, “War . . . leaves the organized 
Christian Church open to the charge 
of utter impotence or of championing 
a relativistic ethic, little better than 
opportunism.” The Saviour said, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth; but if the salt 
have lost his savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted? It is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under foot of men.” 

Cuartes L. Ramne, 
Trinidad, Colo. o 


THE LUTHERAN 


ONE SAVIOUR 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Many people in this land have © 
learned to their sorrow that shipments 
of food, even as a gift, to various dis- 
tressed European nations have been — 
stopped. We view with alarm the pos- 
sibility that shipments will cease to all 
of Europe. The senders as well as the 
recipients do not comprehend that our 
daily bread isa gift from the Father in 
heaven. The recipients have thanked — 
the senders but neglected to thank the ~ 
Father. The war is being waged not , 
for lack of food but because our spir- — 
itual life is at a low ebb. 

How often we have heard it said by 
people in all walks of life that the | 
United States or its President must 
save Europe! I have yet to learn that 
there is any other Saviour but Christ. — 

Lyp1a ANDERSON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. { 


PRISON CHAPLAINS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I commend your publication for 
bringing before its readers the cause 
of the diaconate. I should like to see 
the cause of prison chaplainey pre- — 
sented just as forcibly. 

Too many of us believe that labor 
among lawbreakers is of little effect. 
We conclude the guilty one is receiv- 
ing his reward. Let us not overlook 
the fact that Christ was a prisoner as 
well as Barabbas. He understood the 
heartaches of a prisoner. How He must, 
have longed to have someone visit Him 
while in prison! But His disciples for- — 
sook Him and fled! } 

No mention is made that the prisoner — 
is not affiliated with any church or our 
Church in particular. Christ foresaw 
the negligent lot of the imprisoned. 
Otherwise He would not have said, “I — 
was in prison and ye visited me pa 
This is followed by a severe co 
demnation. Can we escape it? 

There are those who anticipate the — 
prisoner to visit them. If we visit him f 

a 
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while in jail, he may repay our visit 
when released. 

Perhaps the deaconess should take 
over this work, if the chaplain is not 
given more adequate support. bd 

A. L. ANDERSON. 


COMMENDATION 
Dear LUTHERAN: "De 
ond paragraphs on page seventeen of 


the July 2 issue regarding Russia. — 


interventionists want to help Russia. 
Howarp A. KuHNLE. 
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Mielvaukee Highlights 


PASTORS IN NORTHWEST SYNOD HONORED 
BY THEIR CONGREGATIONS 


ANNIVERSARIES have made headlines 


| in and about Milwaukee, Wis., during 
| the month of June. June 3 the Rev. 


A, C. Baughman of Nativity Church, 
Milwaukee, and the Rev. William 
Niebling of St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa, 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of 


_ their ordination by the Synod of the 


Northwest at Grand Forks, N. D. Jan- 
| uary 9, 1921, was not only the beginning 
| of a pastorate for Pastor Niebling: on 
the same date a young woman, who 
| now is Mrs. Niebling, presided at the 
| organ for the first time. So well was 
| this first service conducted that they 
| later decided home life would be just 
as compatible for them as their co- 
operation in the church, and so a wed- 
ding was planned. The congregation, 
who holds both in high esteem, on the 
‘anniversary presented each with a 
purse. The pastor also received. a pri- 
-yate communion set. The Women’s 
Missionary Society and the Sunday 
school participated whole-heartedly in 
the celebration. 

The Rev. A. C. Baughman and family 
spent a happy anniversary. In the 
afternoon of June 1, many of their 
friends stopped to express their well- 
wishes. It so happened their only son, 
Paul, had taken his confirmation vows 
the same day. Just a few days prior 

‘their daughter, Miriam, had graduated 
|| from Shorewood High School, with a 
distinct honor. She was awarded $100 
Cash Scholarship for holding the place 
of the highest girl in the class. Miriam 
at present is planning upon entering 
Carthage College in the fall. Congrat- 
ulations. 


Decades in Service 
The Rev. A. E. Birch, Church of the 
Resurrection, Milwaukee, marked the 
tenth anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry June 8. The Rev. S. H. 
' Roth, vice-president of the Wisconsin 
Conference, was the guest speaker. 
| Following the services, the congrega- 
| tion escorted the clergy to the Fellow- 
_ ship Hall, where together they partook 
of a well-planned dinner. During the 
program which accompanied the repast, 
a private communion set, purse, Analy- 
tical Bible, “Luther’s Sacristy Prayer,” 
plaque, an Occasional Service Book, 
telegrams and greetings were pre- 
sented. In accepting these gifts, the 
pastor responded with words of appre- 
ciation for the love and esteem ex- 
pressed by the various groups of the 
congregation. 


By A. G. STREICH 


July 1 the Rev. A. G. Streich, pastor 
of Pentecost Church, Milwaukee, com- 
pleted ten years’ service in this con- 
gregation. During this time 762 mem- 
bers were received into membership. 
The church council planned a surprise 
and invited the whole congregation to 
gather in the church parlors on the 
evening of July 1. Mr. C. J. Kamerling, 
president of the council, read a tribute 
to the pastor and announced the grant- 
ing of a month’s vacation to their shep- 
herd. To help defray the expense of a 
vacation, they presented him with a 
purse. Again we say, Milwaukee peo- 
ple are kind to their pastors. 


Staff members of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society were honored by elections 
and appointments to important posi- 
tions in the Lutheran Welfare Confer- 
ence. Miss Mabel Thorstensen, who 
spent several days at Atlantic City con- 
ducting a two-day Institute on Pub- 
licity and Interpretation, was appointed 
to the publicity committee of the Cen- 
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tral Regional District. Miss Evelyn 
Hovdesven, case worker for the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society, was elected 
chairman. The Rev. George C. Hansler, 
Institutional Missionary for the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Wisconsin, 
was elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Organization. 


The Rev. J. W. Jacobson, who for 
the past two years was associate pastor 
of Epiphany Church, accepted a call to 
a newly organized mission at Green 
Bay, Wis., the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion. He took charge of the new field 
July 1. Friends of the pastor and his 
family wish them much success. 


Teaching Programs 


Vacation Bible schools were con- 
ducted this year by St. Peter’s, Nativ- 
ity, Redeemer and Pentecost. (There 
may have been others from whom we 
have received no reports.) These con- 
gregations report very successful 
schools. 


August 22 and 23 the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin will 
meet at St. Luke’s, Waukesha, the Rev. 
I. R. Kraemer pastor. Pastor Kraemer 
is promising all the delegates a warm 
reception and a large delegation is ex- 
pected. The Rev. R. W. Roth of Portage 
is president of the Association. 


emo—Weekly Church Bulletins 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS 


If uncertain as to the status of your order, or if any changes are to 


be made in quantity, get in touch with the Publication House imme- 


diately with respect to the September issues. 


NON-SUBSCRIBERS 


Hundreds of our churches have found these bulletins to be a most 


effective means of publicity. Why not arrange for a month's trial to 


start with September or October issues. 


Samples of prior issues and complete information on 


request. Orders for September issues should be placed 


not later than August 11. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 
Chicago 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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“LUTHERAN UNITY WILL STIMULATE LUTHERAN LOYALTY” 


Progress in Church and Education 


Tus shall have to be a running com- 
ment covering considerable time and 
space. At the moment of writing the 
Luther League Convention is being 
held in Kitchener and Waterloo, and 
history is being made for the Lutheran 
Church in Canada, the importance of 
which at this moment can scarcely be 
realized. Never before has our Church 
received the favorable recognition in 
official government circles that is now 
being accorded her, and the public re- 
alizes that she has a place in Canadian 
life that entitles her to the respect of 
all classes of people. Her patriotic ef- 
forts are sane and in harmony with 
scriptural injunctions. Her doctrines 
are clear here as elsewhere and save 
her from fanatic extremes. The Cana- 
dian Lutheran Commission for War 
Service has had no little part in throw- 
ing light on the true nature of the 
Church, as also have recent conven- 
tions throughout ‘Canada. 


The first of June marked the en- 
trance into the ordained ministry of the 
Church of two Saskatoon graduates. 
The service was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Winnipeg. A German sermon 
was preached by Dr. Ruccius and it 
was my privilege to preach in English. 
One of the young men was Theodore 
Hartig, the son of the late Dr. Hartig, 
for many years president of the Mani- 
toba Synod; the other was Aleksis 
Koski, who came to Saskatoon from 
Detroit because he was interested in 
the work of Finnish missions in Can- 
ada. Both men are now pastors in 
Canada. 


Uniformity in Service 


On the way to Hamilton I paused for 
a short rest in Muskoka. I preached in 
Trinity Church, Hamilton, June 8. This 
congregation has made great advances 
under the pastorate of the Rev. W. A. 
Mehlenbacher. Its membership is 
steadily growing, and the comparatively 
small debt is gradually being reduced. 
The pastor uses the historic Lutheran 
vestments of cassock, surplice and stole 
and conducts his services with consis- 
tently beautiful liturgical impressive- 
ness. I mention this because many pas- 
tors do not scrupulously observe litur- 
gical rubrics, and thus place hindrances 
to the growth of a common Lutheran 
worship consciousness. It means some- 
thing to be able to feel “at home” when 
at worship away from home. Unifor- 
mity in the rendering of the Service 
makes that possible. 


By N. Wi1LIson 
In the Canada Synod 


From Hamilton I accompanied Pas- 
tor Mehlenbacher and two of his lay- 
men to the convention of the Canada 
Synod at Petawawa, Ontario. There it 
was my privilege to represent the 
Manitoba Synod as fraternal delegate. 
It was my first visit to Petawawa, and 
it enriched my life with many pleasant 
memories. The parish itself has many 
interesting features. It is a large coun- 
try parish near the beautiful Ottawa 
River. Prosperous farms and extensive 
forests alternate on the landscape, and 
close by is the largest Canadian mil- 
itary camp. Delegates to the conven- 
tion spent their spare time fishing or 
roaming through the pine groves or 
visiting the camp. A number of sol- 
diers frequently attend the services 
conducted by Pastor Kirchhofer, and 
during the convention soldiers assisted 
the congregation in providing music for 
a social evening. The parish is well 
equipped for effective work. It has a 
beautiful church building, a com- 
modious and well-furnished parish hall, 
and an attractive and comfortable par- 
sonage. The congregation at Petawawa 
was organized in 1873, but not until 
now had the members entertained their 
synod. They did it well and rejoiced 
over the privilege. Much credit is due 
Pastor and Mrs. Kirchhofer. 

It was indeed good once more to be 
among brethren with whom I had been 
associated for so many years. When I 
noted that the Nova Scotia Synod also 
had a fraternal delegate present and 
heard the convention resolve to send 
fraternal delegates regularly to the 
other Canadian synods, my heart 
glowed at the prospect of the prac- 
ticability of Canadian Lutheran union. 
The day must come when we shall be 
able to speak of a united church in this 
country. The greatest hindrance now 
is the lack of fellowship among the 
general bodies on the continent. If that 
fellowship is realized, the Canadian 
situation will be greatly simplified. 


Eightieth Anniversary 

The Canada Synod celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion. It has the maturity of years and 
experience and equipment for service 
and withal the outlook and energy of 
youth. Leadership for big developments 
is available when the opportunities 
come. They will come. The synod re- 
joiced over progress at the college and 
seminary at Waterloo. The attendance 


in the college during the year had been © 
larger, current deficits had been re- 
moved, and the capital indebtedness 
had been reduced. However, the ~ 
Church still suffers from what may be 
described as an inadequate esprit de 
corps in relation to her institutions. If 
it is necessary to maintain colleges, why 
not patronize them, not only with dona- 
tions but, above all, with students? All 
Lutheran Canada should rejoice over | 
the existence at Waterloo of a Lu- © 
theran university. It should be a source 
of pride as well as thankfulness that i 
our Church has in Canada three junior 
colleges, one senior college, and two | 
seminaries. The church at large has | 
generously supported these institutions. 
Have the people for whose benefit they 
have been established done their best? 
Lutheran unity would stimulate Lu- 
theran loyalty. j 

From Petawawa I motored with Pas- 
tor L. Schaus to Ottawa and preached 
twice in his church June 15. The pas- 
tor and his wife are working hard and 
are happy in the work. Their house of 
worship is small but churchly. It might 
have a better location but can render 
widespread service where it is. With 
the population of Ottawa steadily in- — 
creasing St. Peter’s congregation should 4 
also experience a steady growth. No 
other community in Canada presents — 
such opportunities as the beautiful 
Capital City. 


, 


First Place in Kitchener 

After an excursion to the home of 
my daughter in Kemptville, I proceeded — 
by train to Kitchener and thence in — 
Dr. Clausen’s car to his hospitable 
home in Waterloo. Special develop- 
ments in Kitchener since my last visit 
were the new parsonage of St. Mark’s 
congregation and the organization of 
St. Luke’s mission. Kitchener is a 
rapidly growing city and the Lutheran 
population has first place. Several con- 
gregations in the Twin Cities are 
among the largest in the United Lu- 
theran Church. The new St. Luke’s has — 
good prospects. On July 1 the sod was 
turned for a house of worship and Pas- | 
tor Homer Berner is hopeful of rapid | 
growth. The location is excellent. Ae 
corner lot in a new section of the city 4 
with a large new school being erected _ 

only one block away and a number of 
new homes under construction! It looks > 
as though, for once at least, one of our | 
missions is in “on the ground floor.” 


Conference of Seminary 
Professors ‘i 
The real purpose, however, of my ~ 
trip to the East was to attend the Con- 
ference of Seminary Professors in 
Springfield, Ohio. Dr. Clausen had — 
kindly invited Professor Creager and — 
myself to travel with him in his car 
from Waterloo and, as we were able to © 
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| take turns at driving, we did not find 
| the journey of nearly four hundred 
_ miles wearisome. After all, though 
| from Canada, we were, at Waterloo, a 
| good deal nearer the place of meeting 
| than many others. It often seems to 
me that there is much geographical 
confusion of thought in the Church. We 
are not always farther away simply be- 
|| cause we are in Canada. Nor is it more 
| difficult for us to travel. It was inter- 
) esting to get to the campus of Witten- 
| berg College. Someone informed me 
| the height on which it is located is 
|| known as “Piety Hill.” I-assume it was 
| not Wittenberg itself that so named it. 
| It is, however, a beautiful spot and I 
_ have no doubt that much genuine piety 
_| has come to humanity as a result of 
| the work that has been done there. 
Perhaps it is Hamma Divinity School 


| 
| 
| 
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A DOUBLE anniversary was observed 
mot Pauls Church, Carlisle, Pa., 
Harry B. Stock, D.D., pastor, the first 
|. week in June with a full week of serv- 
| ices. The celebration marked the forty- 
| fifth anniversaries of the reorganiza- 
| tion of the congregation and of the pas- 

torate of Dr. Stock. The pastor 

preached his own anniversary sermon, 
| while the president of synod, Roy M. 

Hamsher, D.D., preached the anniver- 
"| sary sermon for the congregation. Dr. 
| H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary 
| preached the evening of June 8. Con- 
| gregational Night, Social Night, and 
| Organization Night were held June 9- 
11. The dedication of the altar, pulpit, 
lectern and other gifts took place June 
eighth. 


| Missionary Mary Hiltebridle, who 
| recently returned from Japan, was a 
| Hanover visitor. She has been helping 
at Camp Nawakwa, and hopes to ob- 
tain work in another field soon. 


Camp Nawakwa, under the able 
| leadership of the Rev. Marshall Bren- 
| neman, is filled to overflowing for the 
' 1941 season. 


New Churches 

Work on four new church buildings 
in our territory is progressing rapidly. 
Advent Church, York, is nearing com- 
pletion. The Rev. Ralph Lind is pastor 
of this only mission congregation on 
West Penn territory, and deservés con- 
gratulations upon the fine work the 
congregation is doing under his guid- 
ance. St. Paul’s, York, the Rev. Irvin 
M. Lau, acting pastor, is expected to 


that my informant had chiefly in mind. 
At any rate, it was good to be there. 
For me it was the first visit. I found 
delight in the great trees that adorn 
the campus. They tell a story of years 
and years of God’s goodness and mercy. 
That is the story the seminary profes- 
sors would train themselves to tell as 
they exchange experiences at confer- 
ence. With others, we need ever more 
grace. Those of us who were guests 
are grateful for the hospitality we en- 
joyed in Springfield. The conference 
was profitable and the fellowship was 
delightful. We regretted the absence 
of some of the brethren we had ex- 
pected to see, but other duties also had 
to be discharged and even the best of 
our men are not ubiquitous. 

And so back to Saskatoon and the 
convention of the Manitoba Synod, 
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NEW CHURCHES IN PROCESS OF BUILDING 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


be completed by Thanksgiving. The 
Stoverstown Union (Lutheran and Re- 
formed) Church will also be completed 
this fall, and the new chapel at Gettys- 
burg Seminary will likely be dedicated 
in early October. Both York churches 
and the seminary chapel are Colonial 
type architecture. 


June 1 the cornerstone was laid for 
the new Stoverstown Lutheran and 
Reformed Church with the Rev. Ralph 
R. Gresh, president of the Conference, 
and Dr. A. S. Meck, president of the 
Reformed, or Mercersburg Synod, as 
guest speakers. A fine program was 
presented, and nearly $1,000 was raised 
at the service. The Rev. Melvin D. 
Geesey is the Lutheran pastor. Mr. 
Curvin C. Senft is Sunday school su- 
perintendent and chairman of the 
building committee, Mr. Emmanuel C. 
Gunnet is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, Mr. Paul Sheffer is president of 
the joint council, and Maurice Rinehart 
is president of the Sunday school. 


Mr. Donald Stonesifer, twice licensed 
by the Central Pennsylvania Synod, a 
member of St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, 
the writer pastor, was recently or- 
dained by the Maryland Synod in St. 
John’s, Hagerstown, where for the past 
two years he has been assistant to Dr. 
J. Edward Harms. Mr. Stonesifer is 
now pastor of the Smithburg Parish 
near Hagerstown, succeeding the Rev. 
Carl Max Huddle, now pastor of Grace 
Church, Altoona. Mr. Huddle is serving 
in this capacity during the absence in 
military service of the Rev. Burleigh A. 
Peters. 
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Hanover will have a union Bible 
Week, September 21-28, under the di- 
rection of the American Bible Society. 
Guest speakers will appear in the local 
pulpits, address service clubs and 
schools, and speak to the Sunday 
schools. In the past year York pro- 
moted a similar week, even more ex- 
tensively than is being anticipated in 
Hanover. 


From Foreign Fields 

The fifteenth annual conference of 
the Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Conference was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Carlisle, Dr. Harry B. 
Stock pastor, June 21 and 22. Devo- 
tions were conducted by Dr. Emily J. 
Werner, who used for her theme, “Thy 
Kingdom Come.” The Sunday morning 
sermon was preached by Dr. Paul D. 
Anspach, missionary on furlough from 
China. His theme was “Christ and 
Crisis in China.” Miss Helen Shirk, 
missionary from Japan, spoke on “The 
Eternal Stars Shine on in Japan.” Mrs. 
C. M. Machetzki, from South America, 
presided at the annual dinner. It was 
a fine convention, and well attended. 


Four pastors from the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod were honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Get- 
tysburg College at commencement: the 
Rev. Harry Luther Saul, First Church, 
Carlisle; the Rev. Grayson Z. Stup, St. 
Matthew’s, Harrisburg; the Rev. Wil- 
liam Raymond Siegart, St. Matthew’s, 
Reading; and the Rev. Frantz Sigel 
Schultz, retired, Altoona, Pa. Pastor 
Schultz has served over fifty years in 
the Lutheran ministry. What a fine 
tribute to faithful service Gettysburg 
College did by awarding an honorary 
degree to such a veteran of the faith! 


With the passing of Dr. A. Bunn Van 
Ormer, teacher, pastor and lecturer, 
our synod lost a most conscientious 
and tireless worker. Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., will miss his wise 
counsel as the student body will miss 
his fearless presentation of truth. 


Central Pennsylvania’s 
Luther League 


The third annual convention of the 
Luther League of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will be held August 24- 
26 at Camp Nawakwa, near Biglerville, 
Pa. The chaplain for the convention 
will be the. camp director, the Rev. 
Marshall E. Brenneman. Speakers in- 
clude Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America; 
Hugh J. Rhyne, D.D., president of 
Marion College, Marion, Va.; and the 
Rev. Roy L. Sloop, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Md. This gather- 
ing will be both recreational and spir- 
itual in nature amid the most beautiful 
environment of the South Mountains. 
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A NEW ZOARVILLE SPRINGING UP 
A Word of Encouragement to Youth 


Ir was our great pleasure in June to 
attend two typical college commence- 
ments, both Christian educational in- 
stitutions: the one our own Lutheran 
Wittenberg, the other a splendid school 
of the Presbyterian Church—the Col- 
lege of Wooster. The first had an en- 
rollment this year of 760, the second 
930. Each graduated about two hun- 
dred young people. The former school 
is manned by President R. E. Tulloss 
with his efficient corps of teachers; the 
latter by President Charles F. Wishart 
with a like faculty. Wittenberg’s com- 
mencement speaker was President Lars 
W. Boe of St. Olaf College. As one 
listened to President Boe one felt 
proud of the fact that the Lutheran 
Church produces such scholarly Chris- 
tian statesmen. 

Wooster’s commencement speaker 
was the veteran senior Senator George 
W. Norris of Nebraska. For an hour 
and a half Senator Norris spoke on 
“The Pagan Philosophy of Europe.” He 
believes that America’should now 
throw in her full weight in the defeat 
of this false philosophy. 


Intelligent Youth Leadership 


Speaking of commencements, we are 
reminded of the sound advice given a 
week or two ago by President Kenneth 
Brown of Denison to the young men 
and women of college age. Here are 
President Brown’s timely words: “If I 
were to give a word of counsel and en- 
couragement to our young men and 
women who are finishing high school 
and looking forward to college, it would 
be: Plan your life in a normal way 
and, just as far as you can, hold to a 
normal course until such time as the 
government has need for your specific 
services. These are days when psy- 
chological unrest is rife among our 
young people. The future is heavy with 
uncertainty. Hard work and intensive 
training seem futile to some of them 
because of the perplexities that lie 
ahead. And yet I am persuaded the 
wisest advice to them is: Make life as 
normal as possible. Keep to the course 
of training that you would have chosen 
had the international and national sit- 
uations been free of war clouds. Choose 
your vocation normally. Look forward 
with hope to courtship and marriage. 
Just as far as is humanly possible make 
the weeks and months ahead normal 
weeks and months, and when the time 
comes that normal living is no longer 
possible then with graciousness accept 
the- inevitable. Whatever that future 
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may hold we may be certain of this: 
There will be urgent need for intel- 
ligent leadership. There will be work 
to be done by men and women trained 
to accept responsibility. There will be 
problems of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment to a world-at-peace which 
will demand every particle of wisdom 
and fruitful experience we can com- 
mand.” 


The U. L. C. A. ministers and their 
families of Stark and Tuscarawas 
counties held their annual picnic June 
17 on the grounds of Trinity Church, 


just out of Canton. The Rev. and Mrs.~ 


C. L. Warstler and their daughter, 
Elizabeth, were the gracious sponsors 
of this outing. Trinity Church is ideally 
situated for such a summer occasion— 
on a beautiful knoll in the midst of a 
splendid farm section. It is one of the 
two churches of the substantial Stark 
County Parish, known in that com- 
munity as the “Warstler Church.” It 
was founded in 1814, and one of its 
great-grandsons, the Rev. C. L. 
Warstler, is its present pastor. Dinner 
was served by the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and the afternoon was spent in social 
and recreational ways. A sacred organ 
concert was a feature of the occasion. 


Zoarville Church Dedicated 


In a full-page illustrated article “The 
Dover Reporter” recently told the story 
of Zoarville, eight miles northeast of 
New Philadelphia, and its removal to 
its present higher elevation at the in- 
tersection of Routes 8 and 212. The 
article carried a good picture of the 
new Lutheran church which was ded- 
icated recently. “A new Zoarville,” 
says the article, “a village which its 
leaders hope will be built about a 
church nucleus even as in times of old, 
is springing up here. The Good Hope 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Elmer 
Gregg of Bolivar, pastor, is a beautiful 
rural chapel, with oak panels and 
stained glass windows rescued from the 
old church.” The origin of the present 
Lutheran church here goes back to 
Civil War days when, in 1861, Luther- 
ans joined with the Methodists in 
building a house of worship. The Lu- 
therans, however, became a separate 
group in 1890. The author of this 
article places the beginning of Lu- 
theran activities in and about Zoarville 
back in the days of the Rev. E. Green- 
wald. Says this writer: 

“In those early days tKe absence of 
settled pastors brought a warm wel- 
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come for the traveling missionary who 
treaded old Indian paths, fording an 
swimming bridgeless streams, wadin 
through mud and mire to his horse 
knees, to visit and preach in the 
pioneers’ cabins, baptize their children 
and confirm their youth. | 

“One day a young man with thread- | 
bare coat came to the home of Dr, | 
Samuel Stough, a New Philadelphia } 
doctor, saying he was looking for a lo- | 
cation as a minister. Pleased with his } 
appearance, the doctor offered him his | 
drug room for a sleeping apartment, af! 
shed and hay for his horse and a salary | 
of $35 a year. The New Philadelphia 
church, in a schoolhouse, had but | 
twelve members, so Dr. Stough headed 
the subscription for the amount with 
$10; Peter Williams, another oldtimer, 
gave the young preacher cloth for a ~ 
coat and tailor members of the congas : 
gation made it for him. 

“This minister was the Rew E. 
Greenwald, who took charge in 1822 
and. remained pastor until 1838, filling | 
appointments in nine different stations _ 


fifteen Lutheran churches. 
“Among the first was the Hopewell 
log chapel built in the midst of a wild | 
cherry grove on the banks of One Leg : 
Creek.” 


The spring meeting of the Tuscarawas | 
County Lutheran Women’s League was | 
held in the new Zoarville Church. The | 
Rev. Walden Holl presented the cause 
of Christian education. The League 
pledged $100 toward the mean 
of Wittenberg College. Officers of the — 
League are: Mrs. O. W. Mears, New — 
Philadelphia, president; Mrs. Catherine 
Andreas, Shanesville, vice-president; 
Mrs. Glenn Weber, Strasburg, secre- |} 
tary; Mrs. J. W. Owens, Dover, treas- | 
urer; Mrs. Paul Huff, Newcomerstown, | 
statistical secretary. 
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Personal 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio i 
District of the A. L. C. in Columbus | 
the middle of June, President Em-— yl 
manuel Poppen, head of the American 
Lutheran Church, reported “progress” | 
in close co-operation with the U. L. | 
C. A. and the Missouri Synod. Union |} 
of the three groups was advocated. | 


Sister Havana Amos, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Amos of our Beeciay 
City church, who completed her course 
in the Baltimore Motherhouse recentlyall 
was installed as deaconess of Bethany 
Church, Cleveland, June 22. , 


The Rev. J. A. Schofer of the Lords-_ } 
town Parish was the preacher on the 
occasion of the annual homecoming of 
the Stone Creek Parish held a 
Troendly Grove, July 6. Mr. Schofer — 
was a former pastor of this parish. At | 
its youth conference held at Baltic June 
8 the Rev. Tom Homrighausen of Can- 
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ton and Edward Dinkel of Lisbon were 
the speakers. 


Sister Grace of the New Philadelphia 
church was the speaker at the annual 
outdoor service of the Tuscarawas 
Parish June 29. The Rev. Glen Bishop 
is the pastor. 


A class of twenty-three young peo- 
ple was confirmed into the membership 
of Grace Church, Dover, June 8. The 
Rey. Paul Ebert is the pastor. 


Alvin E. Bell, D.D., Toledo, was re- 
cently re-elected chairman of the Wit- 
tenberg College Board of Directors for 
the fourth consecutive year. Others re- 
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elected were H. L. Hess, E. E. Snyder, 
D.D., John L. Zimmerman, LL.D. The 
Board approved a $425,000 budget for 
the school’s operation for 1941-42. 


Religion is to be given a place in the 
curriculum of the Millersburg schools. 
A Board of Christian Education has 
been organized. The Board’s purpose 
is to administer the teaching of religion 
in the public schools on “released 
time.” Classes will be held in the 
schools and will be optional. Weldon 
Wheaton, president, and Mrs. Florence 
Walters, principal of the grade school, 
members of the Board, are members 
of Trinity Lutheran Church. 


MINNESOTA IN THE FRONT NEWS RANKS 


Minnesota and the northwest have 
been the spotlight of the nation in re- 
cent weeks, when the National Eucha- 
ristic Congress was held with imposing 
ceremonies in the Twin Cities‘of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Cardinal Daugh- 
erty of Philadelphia came as the per- 
sonal representative of the “Holy 


_ Father” and archbishops, bishops and 


other titled princes of the Church came 


| in great numbers. Even His Excellency, 


Governor Harold Stassen of Minnesota 
—a Baptist—found it convenient to 
proclaim a half holiday in the state. 
The Governor was chided by some for 
this act, and by others he was praised. 

Some 70,000 faithful participated in 
the parade, several miles long. This 
culminated at the Minnesota State Fair 
Grounds, where an imposing altar had 
been erected. We Lutherans have a 
long way to go to put on such a fanfare 
of publicity as our Catholic brethren 
seem to get. 


Minneapolis was again in the lime- 


a light the week of July 13 with its! an- 


nual Aquatennial. Thousands of vis- 
itors are enjoying the many summer 
sports for which the city with its four- 


| teen lakes is famous. 


| Grace Church, Alden, the Rev. John 

E. Dehaan pastor, has added fifty-one 
new members to the baptized roll and 
increased the confirmed membership by 
twenty-eight since the beginning of 
1941. This is better than a 20 per cent 
increase. 


The parsonage and garage of St. 
John’s, Lakeville, was recently painted 
and, with improvements of recent 
years, St. John’s has one of the finest 
properties among the smaller congre- 
gations in the Conference. A daily va- 


cation Bible school was recently con- 
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ducted with an enrollment of forty. In 
the recent Jubilee Canvass held in the 
parish about 98 per cent of the mem- 
bership subscribed to the Jubilee Fund 
of the Northwest Synod. The writer, 
who serves this parish, has begun his 
ninth year at St. John’s—the longest 
pastorate in the life of the congregation. 


Fortieth Anniversary 

The fifteenth oldest of the present 
congregations of the synod celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary early in June. 
Trinity Church at Lindstrom is served 
by the Rev. M. A. Haker. The longest 
ministry in the charge was that of the 
late Dr. John Sander, who served Trin- 
ity fourteen years. He was succeeded 
by the late Pastor M. D. Haferman, who 
served from 1925 until his death in 
1936, after which the present pastor was 
called. Pastor Haker has received into 
membership nearly 200 members, and 
many improvements have been made 
to the property under his ministry. The 
present membership is 770 baptized and 
550 confirmed members. The Rev. E. J. 
Wackernagel, conference president, 
preached the sermon. 


Mount Olive Church at Montevideo, 
served by the Rev. Carl Fagerlin, went 
“over the top” when it sold more Lu- 
theran Service Men’s Buttons than any 
of the Lutheran churches in that city. 


In Memory of Dr. Lewis 


A Lutheran Church road marker has 
been erected at West 70th Street and 
Normandale Boulevard to direct peo- 
ple to Calvary Church at Cahill. This 
marker is a memorial to the late Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, and is a gift from Karl 
Brockhaus, a recent Northwestern 
Seminary graduate, who was inspired 
to enter the ministry by Dr. Lewis. Mr. 
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Paul Lewis, a son of the late Dr. Lewis, 
serves Calvary at Cahill. Calvary 
Church recently received new Trinity 
season altar and pulpit hangings which 
were blessed June 22. These were hand 
embroidered by a member of Calvary 
Church. On this Sunday some thirty- 
five members of The Grange, a na- 
tional farm organization, were guests 
at the service. Most of the members 
live in the neighborhood of the church, 
which is in a growing suburb of Min- 
neapolis. 


The Rev. Earl J. Johnson, for the 
past three years pastor of the Church 
of the Epiphany in Minneapolis, is the 
first Northwest Synod pastor to re- 
spond to the need of the service men 
by enlisting as a chaplain. Pastor John- 
son has done commendable work at 
Epiphany, and will be missed not only 
by the congregation he so lately served 
but by his many brethren with whom 
he was closely associated in the Twin 
City area. 


Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Pastor C. H. 
Bartsch with a service of Holy Com- 
munion addressed by the president of 
synod, and an informal reception at 
which a beautiful living room desk and 
a chair were gifts June 25. 


The Rev. Paul L. Wetzler was re- 
cently honored by his Alma Mater, 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Since 1928 Dr. Wetzler has served 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, and dur- 
ing his ministry this congregation has 
more than trebled in membership. 


Holy Trinity, St. Paul, the Rev. W. P. 
Gerberding pastor, reports that it has 
suffered no post-Easter slump. On the 
morning of May 25 a confirmation serv- 
ice was held with a reunion in the eve- 
ning, which was highlighted by the at- 
tendance of Mrs. Louis Roth and Mr. 
Louis Peter, both of whom had been 
confirmed fifty years ago. Mr. Peter 
gave a thank offering in the form of a 
check for $50. 


Cornerstone Laid for New Church 


In the heart of the Lake country is 
Swanburg. It boasts no railroad; only 
a store, a schoolhouse, many lake cot- 
tages, some large hotels nearby, and 
soon it will have a church. In 1934 this 
congregation began “on its own” under 
the leadership of the Rev. John E. 
Dehaan. It is literally in the pinewoods. 
Friends and organizations were at- 
tracted to this great venture, and soon 
the members were encouraged to build 
a parsonage and a garage, which has 
until now been used as a church. June 
29 the cornerstone of a new church was 
laid. The president of synod was the 
chief speaker. A gift from the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Central Con- 
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ference will be used to adorn the 
chancel. When completed the church 
will be without debt. The Rev. Julius 
Masted is the pastor of this church, 
which is appropriately called “Faith.” 


St. John’s Church, Washburn Park, 
Minneapolis, the Rev. L. C. Burns pas- 
tor, is one of an increasing number of 
churches which prints its weekly bul- 
letins and sends them out to all mem- 
bers as second-class matter. “My 
Church” has an attractive cut of the 
front of the church with the doors flung 
wide open. Another stained glass win- 
dow was recently dedicated at St. 


John’s, a gift from one of the families 
of the parish. 


With an enrollment of seventy-one 
boys and girls the Rev. Paul Graf of 
Faith Church, Walters, conducted a 
daily vacation Bible school, assisted by 
twelve adult workers. 


All eyes and roads are pointing to 
Fargo, N. D., where on September 23- 
25 the golden jubilee of synod will take 
place. St. Mark’s, served by the Rev. 
Fred Ihlenfeld, is the host. Among 
visiting guests will be the secretary of 
the U. L. C. A., Dr. W. H. Greever. 
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200-YEAR-OLD PARSONAGE HAS A STORY TO TELL 
Anniversaries of Churches and Pastors 


Ir was still called the “church school” 
when little Adaline Weidman started 
first grade there seventy-four years 
ago. Now Adaline Demmy—she still 
lives just down the road, within sight 
of the house. Occasionally she reaches 
high in the cupboard to draw out the 
little first reader which her parents 
bought to send her to school. 

She recalls how the children were 
strictly commanded to keep silent 
whenever there was a funeral in the 
church next door. And if they were 
inclined to run and shout, there was 
always a conspicuous reminder there 
to deter them, for the coffins were 
never taken inside the church in those 
days. Corpses stayed outside under a 
tree and were buried before the 
preaching of the funeral sermon. 

Mrs. Demmy remembers the old 
base-burner Stiegel stove which was 
used to heat the church school, and the 
long desks at which the students sat— 
low desks and benches for the little 
ones, higher ones for the older chil- 
dren. Some of the benches are still 
used in the grove across the highway. 
The downstairs, now separated into 
four rooms by board partitions, was 
then all one room. 

If the building’s continued use and 
stability after two centuries were not 
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The Church School Became Pastor 
Ammon’s Parsonage 


By GrorcEe B: AmMMoN 


MRS. ADALINE DEMMY 
with her First Reader 


enough to prove the care with which 
it was built, there are other proofs in 
the Roman numbers which the builder 
carved into the floor boards to make 
sure that each one was laid just where 
it was planned. The new weight of 
bathroom fixtures hasn’t worried the 
sturdy structure one bit. 

Most of the work of modernization 


was done by members of the congrega-, 


tion under the supervision of Evan 
Miller of Brunnerville, a member of 
the congregation. The old house was 
brought up to date with bathroom, 
electricity, hot and cold running water, 
new doors and windows and chimney, 
and a new porch, among other im- 
provements. 

Only a slight sag in the roof betrays 
the age of the parsonage to the passer- 
by. New paint, new dormer’ and a new 


garage have made the old house look |} 

more like a 1941 model dwelling. pat 
But indoors the age begins to tell 

Here paint cannot conceal the fact that _ 


everything’s built of wide boards— | 


walls, floors, and ceilings. This unusual 
construction, covering the primeval 
logs which still lie within, has been — 
carefully preserved. Delicate iron © 
latches, some intricately designed, — 
ornament the doors. 

The original logs are revealed in one 


wall of the garage which replaced the | 


“new” part of the house—added in 
1816—which had to be torn down be- 
cause of decay. 

A modern home two centuries old— 
that’s what the Rev. George B. Ammon 
and his family have in the house 
they’ve just occupied near historic 
Emanuel Church in Brickerville. 


In the “Chocolate Town” 

June 8 the Rev. and Mrs. Harner R. 
Middleswarth were honored by Trinity 
congregation, Hershey, Pa., on the oc- 
casion of their tenth anniversary there. 
Two hundred people were present to 
surprise Pastor Middleswarth at a 
meeting ostensibly for a reception to 
the fifty-five new members recently 
received. An upholstered chair and a 
table lamp were given to the parsonage 
folks as tokens of esteem from the 
Sunday school and church. 

During the ten years of fruitful labor 
in the “Chocolate Town,” $14,000 was 
given to benevolence and $69,122 to 
current expense. Sixty persons pre- 
sented gifts or memorials during the 
same period. Fifteen foreign mission- — 
aries have spoken to the people of 
Trinity, and eight representatives of 
Church boards and agencies have ad- 
dressed the congregation. Ten years 
ago the church debt was $10,000; now 
the congregation has a grand total of 
$28,000 on hand for the erection of a 
new educational building. The decade 
has seen 316 new adult members re-| 
ceived. Congratulations to a forward- 
looking and forward-moving pastor 
and people! 


A Lancaster Celebration ; 
The thirtieth anniversary of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the Church of 
the Ascension, Lancaster, Pa., the Rev. 
R. Frank Herr pastor, was held June 
15, with the president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, as guest preacher. 
This occasion also was used to mark 
the tenth anniversary of the present 
pastorate. At a special Vesper service. 
the same day, the president of Confer- _ 

ence, the Rev. Dr. Harold C. Fry of 
Shiremanstown, was guest preacher. 
Ascension Church has the following 
short story. Organized April 3, 1910, 
the congregation was incorporated ~ 
fifteen days later, and within four 
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months had the cornerstone laid for 
its present building. November 5, 1911, 
the building was dedicated, and the 
Rev. F. A. Weicksel, now pastor emer- 
itus of the Brickerville Parish, and 
J. W. Richards, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa., 
began serving as provisional pastors. 
Redeemer and Ascension churches 
were served by the Rev. E. E. Landis 
between June 1913 and December 1914. 
Between 1914 and 1931 provisional 
pastors and students from the Philadel- 
phia Seminary served the congregation. 
| July 5, 1931, the Rev. R. Frank Herr 
was called as pastor. He has done 
splendid work in this congregation and 
its sister organization at Rohrerstown. 


| Triple Celebration in Lebanon 
The tenth year of a pastor and peo- 
ple laboring together was celebrated 
recently by the Rev. E. Allan Cham- 
berlin, pastor of Seventh Street Church, 
| Lebanon. This year marks the seventy- 
_ fifth anniversary of the congregation, 
the thirtieth anniversary of Pastor 
Chamberlin’s ordination and wedding, 
and the tenth anniversary of his min- 
istry at the Seventh Street Church. 
' Services marking the diamond jubilee 
of this group were spread over’an en- 
tire week. The work of the Christian 
Endeavor was recognized Monday 
night, while on Tuesday the Sunday 
' school took the spotlight. Memorial 
tablets were presented, and a special 
_ sermon was preached by the president 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D., on “Church 
Night.” Guests on Community Night 
included the Rev. Robert J. Calhoun, 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Mission, or- 
ganized by the local Young ~People’s 
Society of the Christian Endeavor. 
Children’s Night concluded the jubilee 
celebration, when the Rev. Charles A. 
Chamberlin, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, York, Pa., addressed the con- 
gregation. 


_ Rededication 
_Shell’s Church, Shellsville Parish, 
the Rev. Lloyd W. Kleinfelter pastor, 
was rededicated June 22 with special 
services. In the morning the president 
of Conference, the Rev. Dr. H. C. Fry, 
performed the act of rededication and 
dedicated the new memorials and 
preached the sermon. Under Pastor 
Kleinfelter’s direction, the chancel was 
refurnished. with addition of cross, 
candelabra, vases, alms bason, offering 
plates, and credence bracket, all memo- 
rials to Miss M. Elizabeth Uhrich. In 
addition, the whole church was ren- 
~ ovated. 


Personals 


The Rev. Robert Schenck, son of 
A. C. Schenck, D.D., pastor of Grace 
Church, Reading, Pa., was recently in- 
stalled as assistant pastor of Grace 


The Baltimore 
Motherhouse 


Courses Leading to Deaconess 


Work and other Christian 
Service. Send for Literature 
and Particulars. 


Lutheran Deaconess Motherhouse and Training School 
2500 W. NORTH AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 


Church, Lancaster, by Dr. H. C. Fry 
recently. Allen L. Benner, D.D., pastor 
of the church, and Dr. Schenck of Read- 
ing assisted in the service of installa- 
tion. 


The Rev. Gerald Jacoby, pastor of 
Jerusalem congregation, Rothsville, has 
resigned to accept a call to Christ 
Church, Scranton, effective July 30. 
During the ministry of Pastor Jacoby 
at Rothsville, a parsonage has been 
erected, the church redecorated, and 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
congregation fittingly observed. 


The annual Communion Service of 
Peace Church, Shiremanstown Parish, 
the Rev. Dr. H. C. Fry pastor, was 
conducted June 22, with the Rev. J. J. 
Kline, Ph.D., of the Falckner Swamp 
Church, preaching the sermon. At this 
service a new cassock and surplice were 
consecrated. 


PASTOR SAWYER TO SUPPLY 
LONGVIEW PULPIT — 


The Rev. J. L. Sawyer of Seattle, 
Wash., has been assigned by the Board 
of American Missions to supply the 
pulpit of Trinity Church, Longview, 
Wash., until September 1, when it is 
hoped a permanent pastor will have 
been called as successor to the Rev. 
Erwin A. Vosseler. Mr. Sawyer is pas- 
tor of Central Church, Seattle, and is 
also president of the Pacific Synod. His 
own congregation is releasing him for 
this service to the Board of American 
Missions during the months of July 
and August. 


Atonement 
Lutheran Church 


FIRST AVENUE and HECK STREET 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
REV. CARL H. MILLER, Pastor 
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New Ventilating System 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach 


American Plan. Running Water. Free Bathing. 
$2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Also European Plan. 
Booklet. J. and E. ROESCH 


Christ 
Lutheran Church 


Charles and Hill Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“The Church You Can't Forget’’ 


Sunday Services 


Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 


Morning Worship, 8.30 and 11 A. M. 
(During July and August) 


JOHN L. DEATON, D.D., Pastor 


L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor Emeritus 
RODGER M. SINGER, B.D. 
Assistant Pastor 


A Cordial Welcome to All 
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Kindergarten to College! 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890. Conducted by Deaconesses. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6-18 
Elementary Grades. Junior and Senior High. 


Accredited. College Preparatory or General Course. 
Scholarship and Character equally emphasized. 
Spacious and well-equipped playgrounds and 
gymnasium. 
For further information call personally or 
send for catalog L. 


2200-2400 GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
Rev.E.F.Bachmann,D.D. Sister Margaret Schueder 
Principal Assistant 


CG wns for Pulpit andChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


IM Hall INC 417 Fifth Avenue 
.M. , ; 


New York 
CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR FO = ST. NEW YORIC 


EMBROIDERIES 


CHURCH Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


= BELLS 
choirs GOWNS 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 


quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


aah D 
($9 PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


= BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS @ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Archeologist Dead 


Clarence Stanley Fisher, Ph.D., mem- 
ber of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Philadelphia, Pa., representative of the 
Society for Oriental Research, resident 
in Palestine, died in Jerusalem, Sun- 
day, July 20. 

Dr. Fisher has been active in excava- 
tions in Palestine and in Egypt, begin- 
ning shortly after his graduation from 
the School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His first con- 
nection was with excavations at Nip- 
pur. For the illustrations in the volume 
dealing with Oriental discoveries, which 
was written by Dr. Herman Hilprecht, 
he was responsible. He was associated 
in that same connection with the late 
Rev. Dr. Albert T. Clay. 

In recent years Dr. Fisher has been 
resident in Jerusalem and has main- 
tained an interest in the testimony to 
the verity_of the Bible which modern 
archeological research has provided. 

He was buried in Jerusalem. In 
Philadelphia his wife, his only son, a 
daughter-in-law, and a grandchild sur- 
vive him. N. R. MetHorn. 


A SERIOUS LOSS 


Proressor Clarence S. Fisher’s unex- 
pected death is a serious loss far be- 
yond his special field in connection 
with the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. Among those 
who will miss him in far-off Palestine 
none was more in need of his services 
at this time than the staff and the boys 
and girls of the Syrian Orphanage. 

Always sincerely anxious about 
Christian work among and for the 
Arabs, he accepted with evident en- 
thusiasm the invitation extended by 
the American Committee for the Syrian 
Orphanage to be its American repre- 
sentative in Jerusalem. He took this 
up at once with the British District 
Commissioner, his personal friend and 
an admirer of the orphanage, and the 
following day was officially appointed 
a member, and later chairman, of the 
Special Committee now in charge of 
that institution. He lost no time in 
arousing the interest of others, for he 
wrote: “I am planning to take groups 
of interested people from time to time 
to see the work being done at the 
Syrian Orphanage.” 

Professor Fisher’s last air-mail let+- 
ter, written June 23, arrived on July 
21, the same day the cable announced 
his death. After reporting on financial 
matters, he closed: “All the members 
of the committee thank you for the ex- 
pression of gratitude, and wish to as- 
sure you that the affairs of the Orphan- 
age are in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion.” This favorable situation is be- 
yond all doubt due to his_personal ef- 
forts as well as to the fine spirit of 
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When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
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Pastor 
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co-operation shown by the local au- 
thorities and representatives of the 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem. Though 
the buildings of the Orphanage have 
been taken over for military purposes, 


al 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 
* Means Outstanding for Family. 

y+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


China Fights Back 
(The March of 
Time) 


Documentary. Shots of the 
China-Japan conflict, of 
Chinese leaders in action, 
and of the rebirth of 
Chinese nationalism. 


Sequences apparently from actual 
news camera shots, with fewer 
“staged” scenes than is customary in 
this series, and less suggestion of 
American imperialistic propaganda. 
Interesting. M, 


| The Big Store 


(MGM) 
Tony Martin 
The Marx 
Brothers 


The Getaway 
(MGM) 
Robert Sterling 
C. Winninger 


Kisses Before 
Breakfast 
(War.) 

Dennis Morgan 
Anne Shirley 


The Lady from 


Louisiana 
(Rep.) 

Ona Munson 
John Wayne 
Helen Westley 


The Shepherd of 
the Hills 
(Par.) 

Beulah Bondi 
Harry Carey 
Betty Field 
John Wayne 


Farce. As detectives in a 
department store, the 
brothers carry on their 
antics while the new owner 
balks the crooks who have 
gained control. 


More singing and dancing numbers 
than in the usual Marx Brothers film. 
Hilarious and illogical as ever, they 
will in this offering delight their fol- 
lowing. Ma Yene 


Melodrama. G-man poses 
as convict and stages pris- 
on break to learn gang 
secrets from his cell mate; 
falls in love with latter’s 
sister, but “gets his man.” 


Farce about an amnesia 
victim faced with the wives 
he wed as two different 
persons, with a session of 
hypnosis to complicate 
matters and no one to ex- 
plain what has happened. 


Probability and care in direction are 
sacrificed for melodramatic effects, 
and there are quantities of violence. 
Contrived, unwholesome. 


There is, at first, promise of some 
good comedy, but things become com- 
plicated and pointless, with no one 
seeming to know just how to bring 
things to an end. Mostly wasted ef- 
fort. M 


Melodrama. Young lawyer 
from the north hired by 
reform group to “clean up” 
New Orleans, carries on 
even after family of girl he 
loves is involved. 


Setting and costumes of the ’90’s are 
interesting, and the story is basically 
sound. It becomes complicated, how- 
ever, by too many additions—partic- 
ularly the “phony” flood at the end. 
Of its kind, fair. M 


Melodrama only slightly 
connected with well- 
known novel; the tale that 
of a gang of moonshiners 
and a jailbird seeking his 
son, who has sworn to kill 
him. 


For Mature Audience: 


In striving to be “folksy,” film makes 
use of cheap, melodramatic situations, 
while no real interest in characters or 
story is aroused. Artificial, uncon- 
vincing. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, Fantasia, 
The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ Town, Power and 
the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 


Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 


Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Meet John Doe, Missing 


Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, So Ends Our Night. 


the work with the boys is continued in 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, while girls 
have been placed in Talitha Kumi, the 
girls’ school, which up to this war, was 
conducted by deaconesses from Kai- 


serswerth. 


Dr. Fisher was a most valuable liv- 
ing link between our church and the 
Syrian Orphanage. 
broken and cannot be replaced. We 
deeply mourn this loss. 
present crisis we can render no further 
financial help and must be the more 
faithful in our intercessory prayers. 


This link is now 
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MARION 
CO Dik Gee 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 


lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous "'blue grass'’ re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 
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CHURCH 
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Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


HOLY TRINITY 
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The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 
9.30 A.M. 
10.45 A.M. 
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to worship with us. 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical 


Lutheran Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION 


A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 
AND MUSIC COURSES 


Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 


For information and catalogue, write 
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Farewell Service to 
Miss Van Deusen 


AN INTERESTING service was held in 
the Lutheran Church at Poestenkill, 
N. Y., Sunday evening, July 13. On 
this occasion missionary groups and 
members of the community gathered to 
bid farewell to Miss Leila Van Deusen, 
—daughter of Pastor R. J. Van 
Deusen — who will sail for India, 
August 9, to take up her work again in 
that mission field of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Miss Van Deusen has 
spent five years in India, serving as a 
teacher of the children of our mission- 
aries in Kodaikanal. 

The Rev. D. E. Fritts of Troy, presi- 
dent of the Eastern Conference of the 
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a new design for a small 
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United Synod of New York, and Mrs. 
Luther Straley of Athens, president of 
the Conference Women’s Missionary 
Society, assisted Pastor Van Deusen in 
the service. The church was filled to 
overflowing. Dr. W. G. Boomhower of 
Oneonta, for many yéars an intimate 
friend of the Van Deusen family, de- 
livered the address on the theme, 
“Light in the East.” Many others 
brought greetings and made presenta- 
tions, among them Miss Mabel Meyer, 
R. N., of Center Brunswick, who will 
return to India early in October. 


The Van Deusen family is held in 


high esteem in this section of New York 
State, as well as in the Church. Pastor 
Van Deusen came to Poestenkill from 
Oneonta six years ago and is doing a 
splendid work in this parish. He has 
three sons in the Lutheran ministry, 
and his three daughters are engaged 
in definite Christian work. 


COMMISSIONED FOR 
SERVICE IN INDIA 

AT THE morning service on July 27, 
at Trinity Church, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Miss Esther Bacon of Sioux City was 
commissioned for service in our India 
mission field. Miss Bacon is a registered 
nurse and will serve in the mission 
field in that capacity. : 

On recommendation of. the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church, the Board of Foreign 
Missions at its meeting May 1 called 
and appointed Miss Bacon to serve in 
India, where missionary nurses are 
much needed at present. 

Miss Bacon, who studied at the Dea- 
coness Motherhouse in Baltimore, Md., 
during the past academic year, was 
looking forward to service in China. 
Since the State Department is not is- 
suing passports to China, and because 
of the urgent need for nurses in India, 
assignment to the India mission field 
was willingly accepted. 

A graduate of the Lutheran hospital 
school of nursing in Sioux City, Miss 
Bacon has had three years of experi- 
ence in private and general nursing. 
She has been an active member of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, teaching in 
the church school and engaging in the 
activities of the Missionary Society. 

She will sail for India from San 
Francisco August 9 via the Java Pacific 
Line. Accompanying her will be Miss 
Leila Van Deusen, who was commis- 
sioned as a missionary to India at the 
triennial convention of the U. L. C. A. 
Women’s Missionary Society at Des 
Moines, Iowa, last October. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. C. F. V. Hesse 


son of Dr. and Mrs. William Hesse, passed to 
his eternal reward July 9, aged fifty-six years. 
He was born February 9, 1885, at Deer Park, 
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Md., and received his early education in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania and Ohio. He 
graduated from the Brookville High School in 
1905, from Gettysburg College in 1909 and from 
Gettysburg Seminary in 1912. 

He was licensed by the East Pennsylvania 
Synod in 1911, and was ordained by the West 
Pennsylvania Synod the following year. 

April 2, 1913, he married Blanche Estella 
Bickel of Harrisburg, Pa. He is survived by 
his wife, one brother in California and two 
sisters, one in California and the other in 
Philadeplhia, Pa. 

He was pastor of Christ Church, Shrews- 
bury, Pa., 1912-1918. After serving as chaplain 
in the army he became pastor of the Red Lion 
Charge, Pa., 1918-1922. He then became pastor 
of St. Paul’s Charge, York County, 1922-1933. 
On account of ill health and loss of sight he 
retired in 1933. 

Mr. Hesse was a forceful preacher, and was 
active along every line of church work. He 
lived an intense life, following the example of 
his Lord and Master. His ministry of nearly 
twenty-two years was most fruitful. His in- 
fluence with the large number of persons to 
whom he so faithfully ministered will continue 
in the years to come. 

A private funeral service was conducted at 
Harrisburg, Pa. The sermon, based on John 
"9:4, was delivered by the Rev. C. F. Jacobs 
of York, Pa. The body was interred in the 
mausoleum in the Paxtang Cemetery. CrE dk 


The Rev. William Alonzo Lutz 


was called to his heavenly rest July 12, at the 
age of ninety-one years. He was born near 
Newton, N. C., June 10, 1850, the youngest of 
ten children of Jacob and Harriet (McHaffey) 
Lutz, all of whom preceded him in death. His 
mother passed away when he was a lad of 
twelve summers, after which his father _mar- 
ried a second time. A half sister, Mrs. Emma 
Lutz Killian, and two half brothers, Edward 
and Jacob Lutz, survive him. 

He attended school in his home community, 
though public schools were very limited during 
his boyhood days, just following the Civil War. 
Later he entered Catawba College, which was 
then located in Newton, and worked his way 
through that school by boarding himself and 
by teaching in public schools, graduating in 
1874. At the time of his departure he was the 
oldest surviving alumnus of that institution. 
He was graduated from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1877, and was ordained on May 5 of 
that same year, in St. Peter’s Church, Rowan 
County, N. C., by the North Carolina Synod. 

His first pastorate was the Forsyth’ Mission, 
1877-1880, during which time he was instru- 
mental in building new houses of worship in 
all three of his congregations. His second par- 
ish was composed of St. Enoch and Trinity 
Churches, 1880-1891, in connection with which 
he organized Concordia Church and built their 

house of worship. From here he went as home 


missionary to Winston-Salem, 1892-1900, where 
he organized Augsburg Church, and built their 
first house of worship. In 1900-1902 he was 
president of North Carolina College at Mt. 
Pleasant, N. C., where he did a faithful work, 
though at a great disadvantage for lack of ade- 
quate financial support. He was pastor at Pros- 
perity, S. C., 1902-1905. His next move was to 
Statesville, N. C., 1905-1916, as pastor of St. 
John’s Church there. It was under his pastoral 
leadership in Holy Trinity Church, Charlotte, 
N. C., 1917-1923, that their house of worship 
was built and their pipe organ purchased and 
installed. His last regular parish was at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., 1924-1926. However, he did supply 
work for a number of years thereafter. 

Pastor Lutz was at one time president of the 
North Carolina Synod, in which he took great 
interest, and from time to time filled important 
places of trust and honor on boards and com- 
mittees in the synod. He was one of the dele- 
gates to the Merger Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. He was particu- 
larly interested in the education of young people 
and succeeded in organizing an accredited high 
school at Enochville, while pastor there, which 
bie one of the leading high schools of the 
state. 

It had been his desire to become a foreign 
missionary during his early days, but he was 
advised that his health might not be equal to 
that work. But, strange to say, by careful ob- 
servance of the laws of health, he developed 
a physique far surpassing that of most men, 
and outlived all his class. He took great in- 
terest in home missions, and succeeded in or- 
ganizing a Church Extension Board of the 
North Carolina Synod for the support of new 
mission churches. Pastor Lutz was a man of 
strong faith and a great believer in the Word 
of God, and in Jesus Christ as Saviour of men. 
Along with his ardent zeal for his: church he 
was also a true and loyal citizen of his coun- 
try, and ever stood for that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. 

Mr. Lutz was twice married. His first wife 
was Mrs. Esther Stafford (nee Peeler), of near 
Winston-Salem, N. C. She had two daughters 
by her first marriage, Mrs. Jason A. Efird of 
Winston-Salem and Mrs. J. H. Dingelhoef of 
Lenoir, N. C., with whom Mr. Lutz lived dur- 
ing his last years. Mrs. Lutz died in 1916, at 
Stateville. Some years later he married the 
widow of the late Rev. J. Q. Wertz, of Salis- 
bury, N. C., who before marriage was Miss 
Martha Houseal of Newberry, S. C. She passed 
away in 1936. 

Mr. Lutz enjoyed a long and useful life, and 
was given a beautiful and peaceful sunset at 
the end of his journey. Let us who remain 
thank God for his contributions to the further- 
ance of the Kingdom. The funeral service was 
conducted at the home in Lenoir, July 14, by 
his pastor, the Rev. L. Summie Miller, S. W. 
Hahn, D.D., and Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of 
synod, and his body was laid to rest by the side 
of his first wife in Winston-Salem. 

J. L. Morgan. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


_The Women’s Missionary Society of the Vir- 
ginia Synod will hold their fifty-eighth annual 
convention August 12-14 in Trinity Church, 
Wytheville, Va., the Rev. James Cadwallader 
pastor. Esther Frye, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Alber, Donald F., from Tippecanoe Road, R. D. 
2, Canfield, Ohio, to Tippecanoe Road, R. D. 
2, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Bauer, Victor J., from R. F. D. 2, Saylorsburg, 
Pa., to 233 N. New St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Beaver, Ervin T., from 519 S. Ridgewood Ave., 
Daytona Beach, Fla., to 812 7th Ave., Laurel, 


Miss. 
DeYoe, D.D., Luther, from 5120 Newhall St., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., to 131 W. 


Coulter St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fox, W. E., from 321 Croton Way, W. Palm 
perch Fla., to 3300 Baltimore St., Baltimore, 


Freitag, K. W., from 204 Ave., I. S., Saskatoon, 
Sask., Can., to Golden Spike, Alberta, Can. 
Grohne, John W., from 511 Columbia St., Lee- 
tonia, Ohio, to 1629 Crest Road, Cleveland 

Heights, Ohio. 

Knudsen, Kenneth T., from 3035 Regent Place, 
E., St. Louis, Ill., to 305 W. 4th St., Beards- 
town, Ill. 

Meyer, Ernest A., from 8512 135th St., Ozone 
Fares N. Y., to 10716 92d St., Ozone Park, 

Miller, Nelson A., from 4386 W. 58th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to General Delivery, Tullahoma, 
Tenn. 

Moehling, Henry, from 6076 Drexel Rd., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 508 Mercer Rd., Merion Park, 
Merion, Pa. 

Neve, Herbert T., from 3005 Hoyt St., Everett, 
Wash., to R. 3, Box 1567, Everett, Wash. 

Ogan, L. C., from 4048 S. Spring St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; to’ 3721 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Overdier, George, from 3460 Van Norman Ave., 
Cudahy, Wis., to 3508 E. Van Norman Ave., 
Cudahy, Wis. 

Pierce, Palmer P., from 2932 Divine St., Colum- 
bia, Si Ci, to A. C..A. FS; Albany, Ga. 

Ritzen, M. A., from Tabitha Home, Lincoln, 
Nebr., to Fontanelle, Nebr. 

Sox, Dermon A., from Route 3, Box 468, 
Charleston, S. C., to 25 12th St., Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. C. 

I., 


Stahl, P. H., from Nachusa, 
Market St., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Teichart, Alvin E., from 176 Noble St., Crafton, 
Pa., to Chaplain Alvin E. Teichart, Overseas 
Discharge and Replacement Depot, Charles- 
ton, S. 'C: 

Whetstone, John W., from Walnut St., Reeds- 
ville, Pa., to 203 S. Main St., Muncy, Pa. 

Yount, J. A., from Box 114, Boone, N. C., to 
R. 2, Box 114, Boone, N. C. 


to 1034 W. 
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Inspirational and 


Devotional Books 


*CHRIST WHO IS ALL, THE. By Amos J. 
Traver. Inspirational talks on a Christ- 
centered life. Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*CONSECRATED LEADERSHIP. By Amos 
J. Traver. A basis for a study of the requi- 
sites of Christian leadership. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*FAMILY SERVICE BOOK, THE. A family 
worship manual prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Common Service Book. 

Was 2.00 NOW .75 


*HELPS ON THE ROAD. By Charles M. 
Jacobs. Devotional talks on choice Scrip- 
ture selections. Was 1.00 NOW .50 


*LITTLE CHILDREN COME UNTO ME. By 
Paul J. Hoh. A book of original prayers 
for children two to twelve years of age. 

Was 50 NOW .25 


*PERFECT PRAYER, THE—AND ITS LES- 
SONS. By C. Armand Miller. Inspiring 
devotional studies on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Was .60 NOW .25 


*PASSION STORY, THE. By S. E. Ochsen- 
ford. The history of the Passion story, with 
added devotional material. 

Was .75 NOW .25 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH and SPRUCE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Pittsburgh 
Columbia, S. C. 


Chicago 


YE DON’T HAE TO BE A 


See 


to appreciate a Bargain 


*Of Definite Interest to Every Church Member. 


(Send for circular on “Bargains in Books.” ) 


*WAY OF THE CROSS, THE. By C. Armand 
Miller. A series of Meditations on the his- 
tory of the Passion of-Our Lord. 

Was 1.00 NOW .50 


Books on Lutheran Faith, 


Facts and Founders 


*AUGSBURG CONFESSION, THE. By J. L. 
Neve. A brief review of its history and an 
interpretation of its doctrinal articles. 

Was .15 NOW .35 


BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. By A. G. 
Voigt. A concise and clear presentation of 
the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 

Was 1.0 NOW .75 


CONFESSIONAL PRINCIPLE AND THE 


CONFESSIONS OF THE LUTHERAN 


CHURCH, THE. By T. E. Schmauk and C. 
T. Benze. A survey of confessional prin- 
ciples and literature of our church. 

Was 4.00 NOW 2.00 


CONSERVATIVE REFORMATION AND 
ITS THEOLOGY, THE. By C. P. Krauth. 
A classic work on the principles involved 
in the Reformation. Was 4.00 NOW 2.00 


“LUTHER, DOCTOR. By Gustav Freytag. 
A translation of an appreciation of Luther 
by a brilliant journalist. Was 1.00 NOW .25 


DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, THE. 
By Heinrich Schmid. Translated. The 
teachings of the leading dogmaticians up 
to the time of Rationalism. 

Was 3.00 NOW 1.50 


ECCLESIA LUTHERANA. By Joseph A. 
Seiss. A brief survey of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Was 5 1.25 NOW .50 


THE LUTHER 


*FACTS OF OUR FAITH. By William L. 
Hunton. The church’s teachings on ques- 
tions of evangelical faith and its principles — 
and methods of operation. i 

> Was 1.00 NOW .50 


ri 4 
FORMULA OF CONCORD. By G. J. Frits- 


chel. A survey of its origin and contents. — 
Was 1.25 NOW 50 


' 

“KATHARINE VON BORA. By Armin 
Stein. A narrative sketch concerning the 
wife of Martin Luther. Was 1.00 NOW 50) 


*KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE WITTEN- | 
BERG PARSONAGE. By Clara L. Dentler. 
An unusual portraiture of the wife of 
Luther. Was 1.00 NOW .75 “e 


iz 


*LEADERS OF THE LUTHERAN REFOR- 
MATION. Edited by A. T. W. Stein- 
haeuser. Sixteen biographical sketches of 
leaders of the Reformation. 


“LUTHER PRIMER. By A. T. W. Stein- 
haeuser. A collection of excerpts from the ; 


most noted writings of Luther. a i 
Was .75 NOW ; 


“LUTHERAN LANDMARKS AND PIO- 
NEERS. By Wm. J. Finck. Presents places 
and persons figuring in early American 
Lutheranism. Was 1.35 NOW 1.00 | 


*LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA. By 
Ira O. Nothstein. Brief sketches of notable — 
Lutherans who played a part in the cclo- | 
nial period of our country’s history. an 

Was 1.50 NOW 75 


LUTHERAN MOVEMENT OF THE SIX-— 
TEENTH CENTURY, THE. By David H. 
Bauslin. An interpretation of the aims, — 
principles and methods underlying this — 
movement. Was 2.50 NOW 1.50 


LUTHER’S CORRESPONDENCE AND 
OTHER CONTEMPORARY LETTERS. 
P. Smith and C. M. Jacobs. Two volumes _ 
of selected correspondence of Luther. — 

Each Volume was 3.50 NOW 


